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Speed production; 
protect molds 
and liners with 


the Linotype 












N° MATTER which of the molds is swung 
into position, the new Linotype Auto- 
Ejector Set automatically resets the ejector 
blades to conform to the mold to be used. No 
attention is required on the part of the oper- 
ator after the original setting has been made. 


Human error is eliminated. There’s no pos- 
sibility of damage to liners or molds through 
the operation of incorrectly set blades. 


Construction and operation of Linotype’s 
new Auto-Ejector Set is mechanically simpli- 
fied. When a new mold or new liners are 
to be added to the disk, the operator simply 
moves the Auto-Ejector stud to a new set- 
ting which corresponds to the slug length. 
That’s all there is to it. 





New AuT0-EJECTOR SET 


Tests under actual shop conditions have 
demonstrated the superiority and positive, 
trouble-free operation of the new Auto-Ejec- 
tor Set. This outstanding production aid is 
available for use with both Four- and Six- 
Mold Disks, applicable to new Linotypes and 
all outstanding models equipped with the 
Universal Ejector. Ask your Linotype Repre- 
sentative for further information. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 

















LINOTYPE 

















Set in Linotype Garamond No. 3 Family 
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The ELROD 


The Elrod answers the needs of the composing room for a single- 








purpose machine producing an abundance of leads, slugs, rule and 
° base material of high quality. Shown herewith are some examples of 
the wide variety and thickness (1-point to 36-points) of Elrod-cast 
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material available for the compositor when and where he needs it. 
The Elrod produces a constant and plentiful supply of material as 
one continuous strip of metal, cooled and solidified under pressure, 
with a uniformity that meets today’s exacting printing requirements 
with entire satisfaction. Best of all, the Elrod is so practical in de- 
sign and mechanism and so dependable that both operating costs 
and upkeep expense are most moderate. 
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It is highly significant that so many of the nation’s leading news- 
paper and publishing plants, as well as many commercial printing 
plants look upon the Elrod as their dependable source of strip 
material, including base for the mounting of shell casts and electros. 








Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois | 





Published monthly by aa Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Bou'evard, Chicago 6, anaie. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies 40 cents. 
(Se id Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Ter rminal * P. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
Fritcred as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, “er Act § Marth 2. *1879) Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, 
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The 


WESTON 
LINE 





Complete 


This year, next year, and for years to come—you can 
count on a substantial volume of calls for 


WESTON 


COTTON FIBRE PAPERS 


By recommending high quality WESTON Cotton Fibre 
Papers for letterheads and forms at every opportunity, 
you are helping to create—and hold—loyal, dependa- 
ble, satisfied customers for the future. 


BOND PAPERS 


WESTON'S BOND 
Extra No. 1, 100% Cotton Fibre 


WESTON’S DEFIANCE BOND 
100% Cotton Fibre 


WESTON'S HOLMESDALE BOND 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S WINCHESTER BOND 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S BLACKSTONE BOND 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S BLACKSTONE 
OPAQUE 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S OPAQUE SCRIPT 
Cotton Fibre Content 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 











LEDGERS 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 
Extra No. 1, 100% New White 
Cotton and Linen Fibre 


WESTON’S DEFIANCE LEDGER 
100% Cotton Fibre 


WESTON’S WAVERLY LEDGER 
757% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S CENTENNIAL LEDGER 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S WINCHESTER LEDGER 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S BLACKSTONE LEDGER 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 


* DALTON - 











MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


WESTON’S 
MACHINE POSTING LEDGER 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S TYPACOUNT POSTING 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


WESTON'S DEFIANCE INDEX 
100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON'S WINCHESTER INDEX 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 
WESTON'S MACHINE 
POSTING INDEX 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON'S TYPACOUNT INDEX 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fred Barnard 
The Japanese 
The Chinese 


and Confucius were all wrong ° 
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One picture is zot worth 1000 words.* 


H A picture of a Miller Automatic Cylinder Press will not ade- 
quately show you its ease of operation, accessibility, speed, or 
its simplicity. 








Nor will even 1,000 words describe the Miller superiority. 


One must actually see a modern Miller Press operate to really 
appreciate its many advantages. 





Miller Automatic Presses are preferred by the profit-conscious 
and competitive-minded printers throughout the world. 
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NG Write and let us know of your interest — our sales representa- 
tive will be pleased to arrange for a demonstration of a Miller 
Press. 
6 








*The oft used quotation, ‘‘One picture is worth 1,000 words’’ has been credited to the 
Japanese, the Chinese, and to Confucius. However, Fred R. Barnard, a New York adver- 
tising man, originated the phrase in 1927, after using a somewhat similar phrase in 1921. 

Source: Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Contact ......... 


Contact Bold Condensed...and 








Contact Bold Condensed Italic 
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Ask for complete specimen showing 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches in principal cities 
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ANCHOR CUTTERS & OTHER MACHINERY ON 


NO BOLTS...NO LAG SCREWS...NO FLOOR DRILLING 














UNISORB .. . the modern way to mount machin- 
ery... gives you 3 distinct advantages: 


1, ENDS NEEDLESS FLOOR DESTRUCTION 
—As UNISORB requires no bolts or lag screws, 
there’s no longer any need for destructive floor 
drilling to anchor machinery. Permanent set pre- 
vents riding. 


2. SAVES INSTALLATION LABOR COSTS— 
Installation operations are reduced in number, 
simplified in method with UNISORB-Mounting. 


3. REDUCES COSTLY VIBRATION DAM- 
AGE—Because UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 
85% of transmitted vibration and noise, it saves 
floors... saves buildings... saves the machinery itself 
rom harmfél results of its own transmitted vibration! 


Write for a UNISORB sample and full details. 


Harris Seybold Cutter mounted on 
UNISORB at A. T. Howard Company, 
Boston, where presses and other types 
of machinery are also UNISORB- 
Anchored. This Company says: “We 
notice the machines make less noise and 
vibration is greatly cotnct which per- 
mits high speed operation.” 






4 AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Pi SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chica o, paspole 


Sales Representatives: San Francisco, 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, p< oo : Jockeos, Mich. 


MOUNT YOUR MACHINERY ON UNISORB ANCHORING PADS 
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YOUR WORKING CAPITAL 
IS FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


A DIRECT MESSAGE TO 
PRINTING PLANTS: 


Costs involved in the operation of your business 
place a heavy strain on working capital. There’s 
plenty of food for thought in deciding on the 
best way to employ your available funds . . . to 
meet pay rolls, purchase supplies and material 
... pay taxes, etc. etc. 

An added financial burden is the frequent 
necessity of acquiring new machinery and equip- 
ment. When this occurs, LET C.I.T. FURNISH THE 
Money TO COMPLETE YOUR PURCHASE. We will 
finance instalment purchases at reasonable cost 


AFFILIATED WITH COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 
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and thus help you conserve your available funds 
for operating purposes. 

Repayment can be spread over extended peri- 
ods. As a result, increased earning capacity of 
the new machines enables them to pay their own 
way. Labor-saving equipment reduces costs, 
steps up production, earns larger profits for 
the user. 

After you make a moderate initial payment, 
tell us what you want to buy, balance to be 
financed, how you want to pay for it. Any of the 
offices listed below will tell you how C.I.T. 
financing can be arranged to suit your needs. 
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Photo courtesy of 
STRUTWEAR, Inc. 
_ Minneapolis 
from a recent advertisement 


Fine Half-Tone Reproductions 
Require Fine Coated Paper 


Looking through the pages of “Minnesota Inspired Apparel” .. . a periodical 
in which this photograph appeared . . . one cannot fail to be impressed with the 
improvement of the printing arts. Fashions and fabrics have been difficult to 
reproduce. Today such subjects can be portrayed with the beauty and realism 
of the originals by employing skillfully etched half-tones and good printing on 


a fine coated paper. 


It is significant that “Inspired Apparel” and many other important fashion publica- 
tions are printed on Consolidated Coated. 


Consolidated Coated 


Papers 


There are many reasons why those who know 
printing papers prefer Consolidated Coated. But 
its outstanding characteristic is an unbeatable 
combination of quality and economy. 
Manufactured by a modern “streamlined” 
method, Consolidated Coated costs no more than 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 


uncoated paper. Yet its uniformly smooth 
enamel surfaces reproduce with fidelity the 
charm and details of the finest photographs. 
Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated meets almost any need for 
either monotone or four color printing. 
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Your Hammermill Agent is listed here. Ask him for 
sample book showing improved Hammermill Bond 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham. . Strickland Paper Co., Inc. 
Montgomery. .S. P. Richards Paper Co. 


ARIZONA 

PROGR: cccscsuee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. .Western Newspaper Union 
CALIFORNIA 

PED occa cencet Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Los Angeles...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
a Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Sacramento...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Diego ....... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco ....Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Stockton ........ Zellerbach Paper Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver ....Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo..... Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 


Hartford. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartford. ..The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven. . The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven...... Storrs & Bement Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ..R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville . . . Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Miami....... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
eee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta....... S. P. Richards Paper Co. 
Atlanta. ...Wyant and Sons Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
P< shensakes Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pocatello... Carpenter Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
Champaign 

Crescent Paper Co., Illinois Div. 
co a Chicago Paper Co. 
es Bradner Smith & Co. 
ee Se Swigart Paper Co. 
ee Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
PO Ses nbeenese Irwin Paper Co. 
Springfield . .The Capital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne ....Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis....... Crescent Paper Co. 
IOWA 
Des Moines...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines. .Western Newspaper Union 
Sioux City ....... Carpenter Paper Co. 


Sioux City ..Western Newspaper Union 


KANSAS 
Topeka ....Carpenter Paper Company 


a Midwestern Paper Co. 
Wichita ....Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville....... Miller Paper Co., Inc. 
Louisville. .Southeastern Paper Co., Inc. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans . .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Shreveport. .Western Newspaper Union 


MAINE 
Bangor..... Brown & White Paper Co. 


Portland........ C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore. . The Baxter Paper Company 
Baltimore...... O. F. H. Warner & Co. 


Hagerstown. .Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston ...... Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
EON shes naue Storrs & Bement Co. 


Springfield. ...Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Division Carter Rice & Co., Corp. 
Springfield 
The Paper House of New England 
Worcester 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 


MICHIGAN 

COC | Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
2 Tr: Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Grand Rapids ....Carpenter Paper Co. 
CO The Dudley Paper Co. 
Saginaw........ The Dudley Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth. . John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. . The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Saint Paul ..The John Leslie Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson...... Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian...... Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Kansas City. ... Midwestern Paper Co. 
Saint Louis. ...Beacon Paper Company 
Saint Louis... .Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield ...... Springfield Paper Co. 
MONTANA 

Billings..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Butte...... Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls. . The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Lincoln .... Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha...... Western Paper Company 
NEVADA 

oe ee eer Zellerbach Paper Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord........ C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
NEW JERSEY 

DCWAIK. ...s.: Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 


Newark.... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Trenton. ...Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 

Albany...... Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Bullalo........ The Alling & Cory Co. 
Bufialo.....< Hubbs & Howe Company 
New York...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
New York 


Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
New York. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
New York. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
New York.... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. .Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York. . Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York....... Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
New York. ...Union Card & Paper Co. 
Rochester...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse....... The Alling & Cory Co. 
CG See Troy Paper Corporation 
ISTROR nossa oni The Alling & Cory Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte...... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 


Raleigh. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
fe Western Newspaper Union 


Ask your Hammermill Agent... or mail coupon on opposite page 


OHIO 

ig TE The Alling & Cory Co: 
Cincinnati. . The Diem &Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland...... The Alling & Cory Co. 


Cleveland. ...The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus. . The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo. ...The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City ...Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City 

Western Newspaper Union 
Tulsa. ..Tayloe Paper Co. of Oklahoma 


OREGON 

MUBORE oss ees 5 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
| Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown. .Lehigh Valley Paper House 

Div. S. Walter, Inc. 
2c | Se The Daka Paper Company 
BPE cccuseeet Durico Paper Company 
Harrisburg .. Johnston, Keffer & Trout 
Philadelphia... .Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia. . The Thomas W. Price Co. 


Philadelphia.......... D. L. Ward Co. 
Pittsburgh...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Reading ...... Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Scranton ..... Megargee Brothers, Inc. 


York ... Andrews Paper House of York 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ....R.L. Greene Paper Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
TENNESSEE 
J re Tayloe Paper Co, 
NMBRVINE:. 0.55.05 50% Clements Paper Co. 
TEXAS 
Amarillo ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas..... Carpenter Paper Company 
re E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Fort Worth. Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen .. Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston. ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston..... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Lubbock ...Carpenter Paper Company 


San Antonio...... Carpenter Paper Co, 
UTAH 
Ogden... Carpenter Paper Company 


Salt Lake City....Carpenter Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City 

Western Newspaper Union 
Salt Lake City ...Zellerbach Paper Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg ..... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Norfolk. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Richmond 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Richmond. .. Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 

BERNE Ss ress Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Spokane......... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ge eee Standard Paper Co. 
Walla Walla..... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston......... Copco Papers, Inc. 
Clarksburg. ...R.D. Wilson Sons & Co. 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. . The Bouer Paper Company 
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4 reasons why ZB ay 


Improved 


means reorders for you! 





4 Hammernill Bond’s brighter white makes your printing 
jobs stand out with new sharpness...one reason why it 
leads to profitable repeat orders. When you examine it, 
you'll agree it’s better today than ever before in its long 
history. 

























2 e Your letterhead customers like the cleaner, 
clearer finished work their typists turn out on this paper 
-,..and the way it takes quick, clean erasures. No need 
to type over the whole letter because of one mistake... 
that saves them time and money. 








3. Experienced buyers of printing like improved 
Hammermill Bond’s smooth, glare-free surface. . . its 
uniform strength and dependability. That’s a third 
reason why they say “more of the same” when you 
place jobs on it for them. 





4. And you'll like the sturdiness of this improved sheet, 
and the way it performs on your presses. Select it for 
business forms, 4-page letters, letterheads, second 
sheets, enclosures. See why thousands of printers use it 
regularly today. 





SEND FOR THIS SAMPLE BOOK TODAY 


Improved Hammermill Bond is being widely advertised in national magazines. Your 
customers will be asking about it. Be prepared to show them samples. 

















MMERMILE 
- Bond 












L AGENT or mail it to 


Erie, Pennsylvania “i 


l 
Send this coupon to your HAMMERMIL | 
ange of improv 


d, 
11 Paper Company, 1601 East Lake Roa 


i t 
le book showing 
Please send ee Pg stn of Letterhea -size sheets 


i and inc s 
Hammermill Bond, sii - 
your business letterhead) 


ite on, 
— (Please attach to, OF write 







Hammermi 
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ASSURED DELIVERIES 
An organization of vast re- 
soerces guarantees your order. 


Sapeteeee hae > . 
Bainnte Nee 7-8 







COAST-TO-COAST FACILITIES 
Ii plants and 25 soles offices 
actess the nation. 








Years of “know-how mean 
better products. 







RESEARCH 
Trained metallurgists with ex- 
tensive laboratory facilities. 









Continuing analyses with the 
latest scientific equipment. 


GOOD TYPE METAL, AND ALL THIS TOO! 


he Federated type metal you get the — Intertype, Monotype; Stereotype, Auto- 
exact metal you specify, PLUS all these plate, Electrotype; MOR-TIN corrective 
intangible ingredients. These back- alloy—see Federated first. 


ground factors mean service and secur- 
ity...they mean that you get consistently 
better type metal to help you do a con- 


sistently hetter job. METALS DIVISION 




















For any type metal need—Linotype, american SMELTING AND 
REFINING COMPANY j adovéled 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. tat we the 
won ff ovtord- 
Feit a a | 
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When you buy 
a paper cutter... 
say 


how WELL WILL IT CUT? 
how MUCH WILL UPKEEP COST? 
how LONG WILL IT PRODUCE EFFICIENTLY? 


The answers to these three questions 

are found in the design of the paper cutter for, 

ultimately, design determines performance. 
Seybold, and Seybold design alone, gives you 

Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous, 

Double-Shear knife action. Ask any owner 

_ of a Seybold paper cutter how this improves 

cutter performance . . . produces more 

accurate cutting, without chatter marks... 

keeps knives sharper longer . . . keeps machines 

operating at top efficiency for many years. 
Don’t let confusing smoke signals 

distract your attention from the main issues of 

“How well”... “How much” .. . and “How long”. 





Seybold Announces Availability of 
HEAVY-DUTY 40” Paper Cutters Harris Seybold Company 


Seybold offers a limited number of Heavy- elan 
Duty 40” Precision Paper Cutters for a General Offices, Clev 

delivery—as soon as 4 to 6 weeks in many in- ( 
stances. These machines are now on display at 
all Seybold district offices. Stop in and see this 
machine in action today. Find out for yourself 
why “Double-End-Pull, combined with Con- 
tinuous Double-Shear knife action” makes such 
a big difference in paper cutter performance. 





d 5, Ohio 


al information 


) Please send addition on me on or about 


) Please have representative call 








HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD CUTTERS e OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


District Offices: New York * Chicago * Cleveland + Atlanta » San Francisco + Toronto, Canada 
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IPI « DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION «e 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 1 * ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. I9 





NEW COLOR MOVIE SHOWS HOW INK RESEARCH 
TACKLES FAST-CHANGING PRINTING PROBLEMS 


*‘Rainbows to Order,”’ 
Sound Film Available 
to Graphic Arts 


As we go to press with this 
page, final cutting and edit- 
ing is being completed on the 
new IPI sound and color 
movie, ‘“‘Rainbows to Order.” 
Premiére showings will be 
made early in the fall. 
“Rainbows to Order’ suc- 
ceeds the popular IPI film, 
“Keeping in Touch,” which 
has been seen by 100,000 per- 


Scene 3: Newton’s study; Newton 
and friend talking. Newton: ‘‘Color 
printing should be as easy as print- 
ing with black ink. One day we 
shall have rainbows to order.’”’ 


sons at more than 1,000 show- 
ings. “Rainbows to Order” 
will be available for showings 
to printing production groups, 
advertising clubs, and pub- 
lishing associations. Bookings 
can be arranged through your 
nearest IPI Branch Office. 


Scene 36: Laboratory technician 
takes samples of wrapped soap, 
opens wrappers. One has printed 
through while other has not. 
Narrator: ‘‘Mrs. Housewife may be 
attracted to brand names for her 
butter and bacon and soap—but it 
wouldn’t take her long to choose 
which of these bars of soap she 
would prefer for her bathroom.’’ 


12 





The demands on printing and on those who supply the ingredients of 
printing have become exacting and complex. Through the medium of its 
new sound and color movie, ‘‘Rainbows to Order,’’ which will be released 
this Fall, IPI takes you through its laboratories and plants to show you 
what happens in formulating inks, and what is required to manufacture 
a printing ink so that it will meet today’s printing conditions. 











Scene 73: Mixers at work. Nar- 


rator: ‘‘Now volume production 
begins. Varnishes, resins, solvents 
and driers meet in the giant mix- 
ers. In effect, these are sort of over- 
grown Mix-Masters, yet the large 
production batch follows precisely 
the decimal proportions of the 
laboratory sample.”’ 


In the film, we have tried 


| to show that printing and 


color reproduction have come 
a long way since Gutenberg 
made his first experiment with 
movable type, and Isaac 
Newton made his notable 
demonstration with light. 

Research is the motivating 
force behind progress in print- 
ing—and in printing inks. 





“Rainbows to Order” con- 
ducts its audience through the 


r) = 
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Scene 75: Milling Room. Narrator: 
“‘After mixing, the ink progresses 
to the final operation—milling. 
These machines provide the final 


blending, dispersing the minute | i 


particles of pigment completely 
through the varnish, but most im- 
portant, wetting each particle so 
thoroughly that the ink will run 
smoothly and print with the ute 
most fidelity.’’ 


seven-story building which 
houses the Research Labora- 
tories of IPI and the funda- 
mental Research Laboratories 
of Interchemical Corporation. 

The Interchemical Labora- 
tories specialize in the inves- 








tigation of basic chemical and 
physical problems which may 
have an important bearing on 
ink research; they also under- 
take specific projects to im- 
prove printing inks and hence 
printing itself. 

There are also Product De- 
velopment and Ink Engineer- 
ing Laboratories which are 
engaged in solving immediate 


F L474 
Scene 65 : Proving ink on test plate. 
Narrator: ‘Inking of the test plate 
must closely approximate actual 
press conditions. An instrument 
called the Volumeter is used as an 
index to the ink fountain settings 
on the production press.’’ 


customer problems. Factory 
Control Laboratories, too, 
are important in ink making. 
‘Rainbows to Order’’ tells 
the story of the painstaking 
research, the infinite variety 
of new materials, the factory 
control, and the extensive 
manufacturing operations 
which are back of today’s 
printing ink. 
(IPI isa registered trade-mark 
ofInterchemicalCorporation) 


Scene 57: Press in Laboratories. 
Narrator: ‘‘Laboratory tools in- 
clude practical presses, ranging 
from the simple flatbed to repre- 
sentative examples of the most ad- 
vanced high-speed equipment for 
both letterpress and offset.’’ 
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“Tntroducing a new service to American business by the “ 
producer of fine business paper watermarked... Fox River 


‘ 


Here is how Fox River’s smashing a 

new campaign to sell quality printing Abd 
on fine paper “by Fox River” will ‘ere Sy 
build bigger profits for you! 


4 . : In ads similar to this, Fox River is 
Zz fee je the quality printing ... telling your customers about its new Cpfton-fiber Bond, Onion 
eae in and Ledger ‘‘by Fox 
Better Letters Division and series of River” — crisp, clear and 


: sturdy fine papers that d 
valuable booklets on how to write justice to quality printing. 


3 cme Not i the expert typing ... Money-Making Mail. 


: won eg — It’s the natural way to help you sell better letterheads — 
a>~ sg : ; by selling better letters to your customers who read Time, 
Business Week, Newsweek, Nation’s Business, U. S. News, 


Printers’ Ink and 9 other magazines — total circulation 
over 3,800,000 consumers and read by many more. 


Get free copies of the Money-Making Mail booklets for 
yourself. See how they are helping you to bigger profits 
through more orders for all forms of business stationery, 
printed on fine paper “by Fox River.” Mail coupon. 


4 WAYS TO BETTER LETTERS 








Dr. Robert R. Aurner Ka \Ss \ Fox River on Fine Papers 


Director, Better Letters Division a Y 5311 7. APPLETON, 
Fox River Paper Corporation | “a APPLETON st. \LUISION ee 





Author of the Money-Making Mail booklets, : “ai \ Please send me booklets on ‘“‘Money-Making Mail". 
Dr. Aurner is a nationally-recognized letter authority. ae : I'm attaching our letterhead with this coupon. 
For 18 years he was ranking professor of business 

administration at the University of Wisconsin and 

member of the Lecture Bureau. His many books on 

the art of letter writing are widely used. He has helped 

thousands of successful business men. He can help you. 








TROTTER COAL COMPANY 
1006 OREENMOUNT STRer 
MiLwaucer 3. eatin 


Where the Imprint is a MUST... 


As you know, Post Office regulations re- 
quire that Window Envelopes must bear 
the complete return address of the sender, 


in the upper left-hand corner. 


SE 
af CG, Ji 





You get 

permanent and 
maximum 
transparency, 

when you use U.S.E 
Mono - Outlook 
Window Envelopes 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


21 CYPRESS STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
fiz) 
re + be busi 
there mus e Seress —— 
RATAN LINO REN GB 


... for Printers! : 
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There is! Millions and millions of window envelopes go out 
every month containing bills and statements—and advertising. — ‘These advertise- 
ments (somewhat 


This printer business is growing — and growing with it is the 


popularity of U.S. E. Mono-Outlook envelopes. Each is a 


larger) appeared 
in UNITED 
STATES NEWS 


single piece of paper, perfectly patterned to conceal enclo- ana TIME. 


sures but specially treated to provide a window of clear a iEO STATS EWELorE courunr 


SFRINGFIELD, MASS, 


transparency. 
Why not suggest U.S.E. Mono-Outlook to your customers 

Permanent window 
trans 


; - og ae | 
for direct mail: ‘Sra envelere, No patch 
E-6P ; 


wae, UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY foe. sents ENVELOPE co, 


General Offices—Springfield 2, Massachusetts Malt * TOCA ACTURING oriions 


See your Print COAST TO coasr 
DIVISIONS FROM COAST TO COAST — 


oper Merchant 
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Few printing jobs require as much cutting 
as is involved in the mass production of busi- 
ness cards. And, where 90% of the total out- 
put of a plant is business cards, that adds up 
to a lot of cutting . . . accurate cutting. 

Now read what J. T. Clancy, Vice-President 
of Relief Printing Corp. of Boston, says about 
his new NATIONAL 36’ HYDRAULIC: 

“Because of the tremendous amount of 
accurate cutting necessary to produce our 
volume of cards, the National Hydraulic 
Cutter has already saved us at least one 
third the time over our previous cutter... 
our operator claims the ease of operation, 


Says J.T. Clancy 
of Relief Printing Corp., Boston 


accuracy and speed account for this sav: 
ing... recommend it to anyone." 

That's an impressive saving . . . but it won't 
surprise you after you've seen and operated 
the NATIONAL 36”’ HYDRAULIC. Its smooth 
hydraulic power is amazing . . . zips through 
the toughest stock as though it were butter. 
And, because it’s hydraulic, there is no clatter 
of gears, no clash of clutch and brake. They 
are among the 184 moving parts eliminated in 
the new hydraulic design. 

See this new cutter which everyone is talk- 
ing about. Write to us for the name of your 
nearest National Distributor. 


Watch for the NATIONAL 57”. HYDRAULIC 


ATIOMAL Cutter Division 


¥ te FRANK M. HILL MACHINE CO. Welrole, Massachusetts 





N a single day you may have jobs ranging 

from a dozen impressions to thousands .. . 
all manner of forms from a few type lines to 
heavy solids. Producing these calls for a ver- 
satile press—the C & P automatic platen. 


To meet the demand for convenience in ink 
adjustment, make-ready, ease of wash-up, and 
quick change from one color to another, the 
C & P Automatic Craftsman has many exclu- 
sive features. 


Impression Control — You quickly make accu- 
rate adjustments of impression by a few turns 
of a convenient handwheel, cutting down 
makeready time }¥ or more. 


Automatic Feeding — A 1414 inch pile of any 
stock from onion skin to 12-ply cardboard — 
irregular, odd shapes, or cutouts—provides 
steady production for you on long runs. All 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE ¢ 


Manufacturers of Printing 


AUTOMATIC 12 «18 


with handwheel impression control, automatic 
feeder and micromatic ink distributor ... . 
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feeding controls are conveniently located at 
front of press. . 


Micromatic Inking System—Supplies 
cylinder-type distribution which is quickly set 
for proper inking, exactly where needed, from 
a single line of type to heavy solids. 


There are 30 other reasons why printers 
prefer the C & P automatic craftsman which 
are clearly explained in the C & P Craftsman 
Book. We'll gladly send a copy at your 
request, so that you can consider all these 
advantages before buying any platen press. 
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How many pays between the arrival 
of the order and its shipment from 
your plant? It is this time-distance 
that color can shorten. 

Color does it by stepping up the 
pace of paper work—by adding a 
margin of speed and efficiency to 
the office and factory forms that 
control all phases of procurement, 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


a of 


ew 


tras 
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How COLOR cuts the distance between two points 


production, accounting, and shipment. 

Howarp Bonp’s twelve clear, dis- 
tinctive colors are proving this in 
countless offices and factories. Con- 
trasting colors speed identification, 
minimize error, simplify handling 
and filing. And Howarp Bonp has 
the surface characteristics that make 
paper work flow smoothly through 





preparation — plus the strength to 
withstand abuse in use. 

Howarp Bonn is available through 
your printer or any of a national list of 
distributors. See it — in whitest white 
and colors. Test it by your own severe 
standards. Then, for forms, letter- 
heads — wherever good bond is good 
business — specify Howarp Bonp. 


* HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


J iN y 


“THE NATION’S 
ps 





bond 


Howard 


BUSINESS PAPER’”’ 











UNI FO RMITY. .. sates results are once again the measure of printed advertising 
and good printing is more important that ever. Without it, messages suffer, and so do carefully 


budgeted advertising dollars. For this reason, MAXWELL OFFSET—and the uniform printing 
qualities its users have come to expect—is first choice more and more often. This earned confidence 
is the reason why some of the finest advertising printing in America appears on MAXWELL OFFSET. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ° MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity—in finish, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 

































CHALLENGE 
Series K Proof Presses 





@ Completely new in every detail and backed 
by the experience and resources of one of the 
best-known manufacturers of dependable print- 
ing equipment. 





Cylinder press design . . . cylinder revolves 
while reciprocating bed rides on anti-friction 
rollers to insure unyielding impression and 
clean, sharp proofs with maximum ease of 
operation. 


Built in three styles, with your choice of two 
sizes in each style. Style K has combination ink 
plate, rag box and safety brayer. Style KE has 
20” distributor to break up ink and distribute it 
on hand rollers. Style KA has complete auto- 
matic inking mechanism. Size 1528 takes maxi- 
mum form of 14% x 2312". Size 2028 takes 


maximum form of 19/2 x 23 %2"". 


Because they are typical of the quality and 

4 value in printing equipment we have available 

for you, we take pride in presenting these new 

Challenge Proof Presses. These presses are now 

in production and orders are being filled. For 

prompt delivery of the size and style you need, 

consult our nearest branch today .. . or write 

to Printing Machinery Division, Western News- 
paper Union, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 





WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Vcailieg Wladhneory Divisione 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
LANCE CO. PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Dallas 
E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD., New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, Miami, Tampa 
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FEEDING 


“GATHERING and INSERTING 


FOLDING 


CHRISTENSEN VARNISHING 
MACHINE —For all types of varnishing jobs. 


Jel ICe DEXTER SORTING MACHINE - For 
| paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates waste 
motion in coated paper and bond finishing rooms. 


ich r4Li CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED 
BRONZER -—For ail types of sheet bronzing. 


Lester 6 Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, General Sales Offices 


330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company 
at Racine, Wisc. 

DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company of Pearl River, N.Y. 








DO YOU KNOW... 


Why We Say a “Font” of Type? 


Back in the early days of printing, most of the work pro- 
duced was of a religious nature. A great deal of the 
printing was done by monks, since established printing 
houses were few and far between, and much of the equip- 
ment was made and kept in churches and monasteries. 
Space was at a premium in these ecclesiastical print shops, 
and the monks were constantly beset with a storage prob- 
lem. Necessity finally nurtured invention, and they utilized 
rather unique receptacles for their equipment—one of the 
most efficient for holding type being the baptismal font. 

Perhaps some of our more academic colleagues will 
insist that font comes from the French, meaning cast or 
flow. However, since printing is a very romantic art, its 
history being profusely colored with legend and fantasy, 
we prefer the “baptismal font” approach and feel you 
might too. 

There may be two sides to the “font” question, but 
there is only one side to the question of top-quality type 
metal. Blatchford type metal is clean, free-flowing and 
low-drossing which means smoother operation, and more 
ems per hour. Stay on the right side of the type metal ques- 
tion by using Blatchford—it’s the right answer. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


BALTIMORE « CHICAGO - CINCINNATI «¢ ST. LOUIS 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY OF MASS., BOSTON 
MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC., LOS ANGELES 
AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
ATLANTA: GEORGIA LEAD WORKS (Div. of Cincinnati Branch) 





Blatchtord 
cs 
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Known the world over for its ability to pro- 
duce fine printing in volume, the Cottrell 
five-color sheet-fed rotary offers printers 
and publishers a wise investment in the 
present and future of color printing. 








The 36” x 48” prints up to 5500 sheets per hour. 
The 48” x 71” prints up to 4500 sheets per hour. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. @ Clayburn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. @ Smyth-Horne,Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 


















cores. 
MANUFACTURED IN U.S. A. WISCONSIN 





BY WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 














If you haven’t stimulated your sales and cre- 

ative staffs with the many, many valuable, 

salable ideas packed into the handsome Per- 

manized Fine Weave brochure, better do it 
. now! 


Chemenized “fine Weave 


in a free, sales-securing idea-brochure 


This brochure presents a lot of practical but 
unusual designs that you can adapt to your 
customers’ requirements. It also presents Per- 
manized Fine Weave .. . a specialty paper 
inspired by the rare old handmade sheets of 
sixteenth century craftsmen. You'll thrill to its 
beauty and be pleasantly surprised at its lov, 
cost. 


In Brite-White and soft, distinctive shades of 
Blue, Gray and Ivory, Substances 20 and 24, 
Permanized Fine Weave must be seen to be 
appreciated. Idea-brochure available through 
120 Permanized Paper Distributors throughout 
the country .. . or write Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Famenigell fine Weave 


““THE BEST PAPERS ARE CSO MADE WITH RAGS’’ 
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A New Vandercook Galley Proof Press With 
Safety Device to Instantiy Stop Machine Upon 
Contact with any Object Above Type High! 


New in production, this completely redesigned machine will meet 
the demand of newspapers and printers for a High Speed and Safe 
Electrically Operated Proof Press, capable of delivering up to 40 proofs 
a minute! 

The new No. 23 Vandercook ‘Safe Electric’? Proof Press has a bed 
size of 15” x 26”, and occupies a floor area of 36” x 57”. Inking mechan- 
ism consists of a motor driven Ink Drum, Vibrator and 4 Synthetic 
Rubber Form Rollers. Two wide hinged doors on the front and back of 
machine make all driving and operating mechanism readily accessible. 

Most remarkable improvement is the new safety device—so sensitive 
that any obs:zacle };” or more above type high . . . including a slug as 
shown in the illustration on the left . . . will instantly stop the press. 
Write for more detailed information. 


COOK 
* EAU’! 


PREIS 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices—900 North Kilpatiick Avenue Chicago 51, Illinois 


Chicago Display Room—630 South Dearborn Street 
Eastern Branch—216 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Western Branch—1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 





LAWSON 


completely 
i hydraulic clamp puts 
>= LAWSON 46°52" CUTTERS 





years ahead! 


LAWSON 
ENGINEERED 
ADVANCEMENTS 


THIS LAWSON FEATURE GIVES YOU: 


@ SAVINGS 


@ ACCURACY OPTIONAL FEATURES: 


@ SAFETY 
WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE: 


PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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DISTINGTION 




















attention as successfully as your product? 
If not, add a touch of originality to your 
advertising brochures, folders and enve- 
lope stuffers by using one of the famous 


Hamilton Text & Cover Papers. These fine 





papers have a variety of surfaces, a wealth 
of colors and a distinctive deckle edge that 
make the designer’s task easy and the 
finished piece effective. W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Miquon, Pa., New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco. 





ANDORRA +¢ HAMILTON + VICTORIAN + GAINSBOROUGH + WEYCROFT «+ KILMORY 


; TLAMILTON PAPERS 
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“3 million tmfrresstons 
in 7 months” m 
on tis NEW ATF LITTLE GIANT : 


“JT have found,” says Arly Feasler, Rochester, N. Y., printer, 
“that my new ATF Little Giant will ‘really produce’ at 3500 
to 4000 impressions per hour on any type of stock from onion 


eas ane 2s 2 of 


skin to 4-ply board.” Actual shop experience by scores of 

printers proves the new ATF Little Giant can handle 87% Sheet sizes from 
3%x5'2 to 12x18 
Largest printing 
quality, at less than automatic platen-press cost. Ask your form —113%4x17% 


of all commercial jobs within its size, with job cylinder-press 
ATF Salesman for full information. 
Smerucan Type Foundews 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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B EXTREME STEADINESS 
aifleghtlalune 


and constant color temperature... 
ESSENTIAL TO PRODUCTION OF HIGH 
QUALITY WORK. 


are yours Witt. 


K- r4 Af FULLY AUTOMATIC 


HIGH INTENSITY 
Variation of light intensity is at a minimum as a 


ARC LAMPS 
result of the use of a current-controlled feed motor 
which maintains a constant arc-gap length, and the 
almost complete shielding of the arc from drafts. 

The top graph shows fluctuations in the visible 
light energy during a four minute operation with a — 
conventional flaming arc lamp. : 

The bottom graph shows fluctuations in the 
visible light energy during a four minute operation 
with the Grafarc. == SF SS SS eS E 

Especially designed for all photo-mechanical = SS SS SS SS Sa se 
reproduction processes. Using your present lamp = ee 2. Un SAWS 
as little as 15 hours a week your savings during a = == SS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS 
year dictates that you purchase Grafarc lamps NOW! pS et ee Se eee 
You not only start important savings but immediately : == Se : —— 
begin to reap the benefits of better control and : - - = Hp 
improved standards of workmanship. 

Uniform illumination can be provided on any 
work from 8’’ x 10’’ up to billboard size. The 
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Grafare eliminates the illumination variable in the [~~~ 
accurate control of densities. Exposures can be THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION a 
made by a simple timer. A meter and dial switch 57 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio | 
_ provided ~s cemnnene? of indicating and com- | Please send free literature and prices on the new Strong Grafarc | 

pensating for any changes in line voltage. | Hast detalii im tema " 

eas | 

Use this coupon | MND ooo x:sasasieece wie Abe cee cesiee cas EN CE aT fRiecceee 
for convenience in obtaining literature.| ao ar0e Us Wokcte oo) sain. a oouidlso cibialnlcva cicidleisiewieleia scary Cumieln 3a Onis beatles | 
| 
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This 
- MIRROR FINISH 


reflects Smooth Cutting 
. «+ throughout the Long Life of a 


PAPER KNIFE | 


Look at the mirror-like finish of a Simonds “Red Streak” Knife, and 
you can see what super-smooth cutting it will give you! Only 
Simonds’ own S-301 Knives have this finish. And only Simonds’ 
Knives... made from specially developed steel... will give you 
10% to 15% more cutting between grinds than you ever got before. 


Simonds “Red Streak” S-301 Paper Knives come to you in perfect 
condition, protectively packed so that the edge actually floats in air, 
as you can see, above. Order from your dealer today. 





SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 





pp ore 40 Selects owt, Dr 2 tate 

ass.; . Green St., 0 7, Iil.; . Ei Lae 

St., Los Angelés 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San Francisco 5, SIMONDS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1 SIMONDS! 

Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., Portand 4, Ore.; 31 W. <s s_| CANADA SAW CO. LTD.) 

Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Washington. Canadian Factory: smmonDs SAW ANO Steg, co Grinding MONTREAL TORONTO. VANCOUVER 

595 St. Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. LOCKPORT, N.Y. Wheels SAINT JOWK, KB. 
Special Electric Simonds Products 


Furnace Steels and Grains for Canada 
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OM 1815 TO 1856—and even later— 

printers everywhere were experimenting 

with new, different and unusual com- 
pounds in an effort to make better roller com- 
position. 


Using glue and molasses as a base, they tried 
first tar, then India rubber, fat, fish oil, shoe- 
maker's wax and even plaster of paris. It was 
guesswork ...every printer for himself ...each 
with his own formulae, his own methods. The 
results were often erratic...good one day, 
unusable the next. There was no standard- 
ization, no dependability. 


It was in 1826 that Sam’‘l Bingham entered 
this picture. He, too, experimented with rollers 
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THEY EVEN TRIED SHOEMAKER'S WAX 
AND PLASTER OF PARIS! 


and arrived at a number of sound conclu- 
sions. Then in 1847 he opened his own shop. 


Experimentation in the Bingham shop was not 
the hit or miss, by guess and by golly propo- 
sition that it was with individual printers. 
Bingham was a specialist...with a specialist's 
dream of perfection. He prospered. 


Today, with the aid of modern technologies, 
his successors, SAM'L BINGHAM’'S SON 
MFG. CO., with sixteen centrally located fac- 
tories, carry on. the continuous search, begun 
over 100 years ago, to provide the American 
graphic arts industry with the finest possible 
product, always delivering the "right roller 
at the right time”! 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’'S SON MFG. CO. 


FACTORIES 


KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 





PITTSBURGH 3 
ST. LOUIS 2 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


KANSAS CITY & 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 
NASHVILLE 3 


MAKERS OF nupper - Non-MELTABLE - FABRIC-COVERED « ROTOGRAVURE » OFFSET » COMPOSITION - VARNISH-LACQUER - cRaINING ROLLERS 
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HERE ARE 


P-R-O-F-I-T-S 


YOU CANT AFFORD TO MISS! 





PUT A 


SOUTHWORTH-POST 


Lightning Speed Envelope Press 











> _IN YOUR SHOP 





TOP VIEW 


. OF PRESS 
IN OPERATION 
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Prints Both Face and Flap of 
Envelope in One Operation 
AT 10,000 TO 18,000 AN HOUR! 


Prompt service at greater profits — you get them both with a 
SOUTHWORTH-POST ENVELOPE PRESS. Jobs come in today and 
go out tomorrow — at a production profit that is as great as your 


customer's satisfaction! 








A CHICAGO PRINTER SAYS: 
“I can get enough envelope work at a price that makes the South- 
worth-Post Envelope Press the best investment in my shop." 











Simple to operate, accurate, automatic. Prints from type, Ludlow, 
linotype slugs, electros, or rubber plates. You're losing profits 
every day without one in your shop. Write for particulars. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 
GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
“Over 50 Years of Service to the Graphic Arts” 


30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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GEO. H. MORRILL 
Est. 1843 

















SIGMUND ULLMAN 
Est. 1861 


FUCHS & LANG 
Est. 1870 


EAGLE PRINTING INK 
Est. 1893 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK 
Est. 1897 — 


E. J. KELLY 
Est. 1930 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


—_—— human values is 

a prime function of printing. 
That is why alert advertisers use 
printed salesmanship to present 
their products and services to 
the buying public. 

Ink is of prime importance 
in all printed promotions be- 
cause it is the ink you see that 
adds dimension to every single 
idea projected with the aid of 
illustration and text. 

The variety of top quality inks 
made by General Printing Ink 
offers printers and lithographers 
an opportunity to produce 
printing that will tell and sell. 


it is 
the 





GENERAL PRINTING INK DIVISION 
SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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The purging action of “33 
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"33 Iti-co 


v label inks in mY 


Prolongs roller life. 
and stickiness. 


Repels moisture 





Ask for a free copy of ‘TO THE PRESSMAN”’ 
which lists all the features and advantages of ‘‘33’’ 
Opportunities for Distributors 








Re-alignment of territories has created 8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 


& few openings for dealers and jobbers. See your local dealer or Jobber—or write direct for 
Write for complete details of our lib- 


eral proposition. Once sold, ‘‘33” Is 


Ink Conditioners for letterpressand offeet printing. 
an 8-lb. trial can. If ‘‘33" does not satisfy you 100% 
completely, return the unused portion at our ex- 
pense. Specify ‘‘33"’ for letterpress and ‘‘0-33" for Guarantee 








litho and multilith. 





always used. Get the facts NOW. 


? mae ’ ? \ | 
LUMI JUNUDING COMPANY 
ws 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
\ Seg? 
IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








MILWAUKEE 
BRONZING MACHINES 


For all presses. Some rebuilt units. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 


COMPANY 
229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOLDERS 





WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


* 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 


fationery boxes 
3 types for packaging print- 
ing — Set-up and folding 
— Attractive and service- 
able — Wide price range 
Write for list and prices 
Barger Box Co., Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 









papers 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach, 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; 
Seaboard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; Rourke-Eno 
Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank Parsons 
Paper Co.; Stanford; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade Paper 
Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon Paper 
Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Somervilie-Seybold Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Chicago 
Paper Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; 
Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent Paper Co.; 
Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Graham Paper Co.; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Pa- 
per Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co.; White-Rose Paper Co., Inc. 
MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Butler-Dearden; Carter, 
Rice & Co.;:John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial 
Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper 
House of N. E. ; 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper 
Co. ; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John Leslie 
Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Central States 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co., K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Lathrop 
Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons. ry 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons; Majestic Paper Corp.; Marquardt & 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 
Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.; Dillard Paper Co.; Cape Fear Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; 
Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; 
Fraser; Zellerbach. 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Hartung & Co.; 
Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Paper Merchants, Inc.; Thos. W. 
Price Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; Carter, 
Rice & Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Dixon & Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old Dominion 
Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash.; 
Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.; 
Woelz Bros. 
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The 


Starting almost from scratch at war’s end, the tele- 
vision industry has put more than 400,000 sets in 
operation. Conservatively estimated, today’s audience 
numbers upward of a million. The value of sets pro- 
duced in 1948 will approximate $300,000,000; and 
by 1953, we hear, there will be 16 million receivers, 
, Paper, of course, is as vital to television as it is to 
all other industries . . . and without paper, television 
could not exist or expand. Paper for design. Paper 
for production. Paper for scripts, stage directions, 
camera cues. Paper for packaging, labeling, instruc- 
tion sheets, advertising, and merchandising. 


“Paper Makers to America” is well on the way to 
satisfying the spiraling demand for all Mead Papers 
of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines, 
Its own expansion is enabling it to contribute to the 
expansion of others, and its continual research is 
your assurance that Mead Papers will be forever 
synonymous with “the best buy in paper today.” 





* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including 
such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; 
Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C 
Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION e@ 


ape rs 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17+ Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


That’s right! 75,000 printed, die cut, scored and 
stripped folding carton blanks per hour. Come 
pare that production speed with the speed of 
your present facilities. 

Compare too, the economy and flexibility you 
get with the Champlain Carton Press. Using low 
cost, chase type, steel rule and furniture dies it 
will die cut any size between minimum- 
maximum range. Die changeover is quick and 
easy. Unlock the chase ... slide it free... put in 
new chase...lock...adjust feed length...start 
printing. Stock can be tinted, coated or varnished 
in the same operation and because it’s roll fed, it 
means paper savings. Champlain’s carton presses 
work in line with from one to six rotary printing 
units — rotogravure, aniline or letterpress. 


VAM elere) 
FOLDING 
CARTON BLANKS 
PER HOUR! 











“DEPEND ON THE LEADER” 


3 CHAMPLAIN COMPANY, INC. 


88 LLEWELLYN AVENUE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Chicago Office: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


ROTOGRAVURE AT ITS BEST 


Here are some 
INSTANT 


DRYING INK 





advantages of as 
ELECTRONIC 
MAKEREADY oe fe) 


CHAMPLAIN ROTOGRAVURE dicen PUSH BUTTON 


+ TH 
er a REGISTER 


Pp 
_— CONTROL 
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NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY... . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 



































PAPER COMPAN Y 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO 6 - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2-FOSHAY TOWER 


ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 
NORTHWEST BOND 


NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 





NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL . ui 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 6 
KLO-KAY BOOK © “ 
KLO-KAY LABEL 9 
MOUNTIE BOOK «9 ~—_—~PAPETERIES 
MOUNTIE OFFSET 9 Z DRAWING 
CARLTON BOND 2 i ADDING MACHINE 
CARLTON LEDGER = e _- REGISTER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH . LINING 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR ui > — GUMMING 
NORTH STAR WRITING ; COATING RAW STOCK 
POSTER a w _ CUP PAPER 


ENVEtLtOPE PAPER S 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 
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Mepress or rotogravure. 


D e GARFIELD 3781 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
222 West Adams Street 
Phone Randolph 5383 











Today’s the day to replace those old-fashioned stones with 
precision ground, semi-steel imposing surfaces. They’re rigid 
and true—speed up your work—save lock-up time—and last 
indefinitely. 

Chalienge Semi-Steel Imposing Surfaces are two inches thick 
with heavy ribs running at right angles on the underside to 
prevent sag. The tops are precision ground to a high degree 
of accuracy to provide a smooth, even working surface. No 
coffin is required ...so there’s no place for spacing material 
to get lost. Built in 18 standard sizes; furnished with or without 
rabbet. Ask your dealer for details and prices and order now! 


OTHER CHALLENGE COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Proof Presses ... Hi-Speed Quoins... Steel Galleys ... Galley Cab- 
inets ... Plate-Mounting Equipment... Stereo Bases... Labor-Saving 
Iron Furniture ... Mammoth Iron Furniture ... Portable Routers. 
Write for specific data and prices. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN. MICHIGAN 
"Over Fifty Years in Service of the Graphic Arts’”’ 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 606 


7 The Stone Uge' 1 pooit 
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Scenes kere ee ee 


SHS 








No matter who says it... 


...the Perfect Answer is at” “ 


Tt comes in a swelling chorus—"Correct,” for Correct Bond. From business men who respect the 
importance of their signatures and the correspondence that bears their name—who take assurance from 
its businesslike crackle and authoritative feel. From typists for the clear brilliance that it lends to ink. 
From master printers who find its uniform texture flattering to their finest work. Correct Bond—air 
dried, rag content—is correct for business letterheads from every point of view. This time, say “Print 
them on Correct.” Write for samples—also available in eight brilliant colors with envelopes to match. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc.. AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, DAYTON, OHIO 


rien COL Veena 


WHEREVER THE PRINTED WORD MUST TRULY REPRESENT YOU 


PRINTERS! This advertising campaign appears in your customers’ favorite business magazines. 
Suggestion: Check your Correct Bond stock—write for samples and your distributor’s name and address. 





"Isn't it time 
I took a bow?” 


**I’m a great booster for letter- 
heads. Even so, isn’t it high time 
that somebody said a good word for 
envelopes? After all, when a letter 
arrives in good condition, it’s be- 
cause an envelope has protected it 
properly all the way. And don’t for- 
get that a good envelope, clean, 
strong, and unwrinkled — stands 
out in the morning’s mail and does 
its bit in making a bid for favorable 
attention.” 
* ° » 

Dayton envelopes are perfect 


companions to good letterheads and 





good business mailings of all kinds. 
They rate very high in all the prin- 
cipal envelope requirements: Color, 
Bulk, Opacity, Quick Adhesion, 


Permanent Stick. The millions of 








them mailed each month prove their 
popularity with every kind of busi- 


ness — large or small. 


IN ALL GRADES, STYLES, SIZES 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION * DAYTON, OHIO 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 


by Tony Barlow 
































PRINTER LIVES LIFE OF REILLY 
THANKS TO OXFORD PAPER 




















j printer is running an off- 
set job on Oxford Maineflex 


Enamel—and with a paper like 


that, you can take it easy. 


In fact, all Oxford papers lighten 
the problem of turning out a good 
job. That goes for offset, gravure 
or letterpress—and Oxford makes 


many grades of coated and un- 


coated papers which assure easier 
handling and better on-the-press 


performance. 


Oxford Paper Merchants will be 
glad to back up this statement 
with samples which show the 
results others are getting—when 
you want the finest in quality and 


hard-hitting “selling in print.” 


You'll find an Oxford Merchant as near as 
your telephone, in 48 key cities, coast to coast. 























Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: Polar 
. "hs y, Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, Maineflex C1S_ Litho, 

n = Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax 
= English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Xinrronn eS ravens, 7 














DISTRIBUTORS 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
in 48 Key Cities 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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Half of Popular-Size Offset Presses Go 
To Former ‘Letterpress Only Plants 


@ CONFIDENTIAL sales data, re- 
leased to THE INLAND PRINTER by 
manufacturers of offset printing 
presses, shows that the trend 
towards the installation of offset 
equipment in former “letterpress 
only” plants is continuing—and at 
an accelerated pace. Almost 50 per 
cent of the popular-size presses 
delivered or placed on bona fide 
contract orders since the end of the 
war are going to letterpress plants 
which are installing their first offset 
equipment. 

American Type Founders Sales 

Corporation and Harris-Seybold 
‘Company have co-operated in 
making this data available. It cov- 
ers the sales of all standard size 
ATF offset presses and the Harris 
17 by 22 single color. 

It does not include the sales of 
duplicating machines, or “office- 
size presses” operating on the offset 
principle. Nor does it include the 
sales of the larger, more specialized 
(and less numerous) sheet-fed and 
web-offset presses. 

The study will have meaning to 
the owner or manager of the gen- 
cral commercial job plant. Most of 
the presses included in the study 
will be put to work competing for 
the job printing dollar volume: 
Direct mail, commercial stationery, 


Confidential sales data from 
American Type Founders and 
the Harris-Seybold Company 
indicates that almost fifty 
per cent of their popular- 
size offset press production 
is going into letterpress 
plants which are installing 
their first offset equipment 


broadsides, booklets, house organs, 
menus, catalogs, folders, e¢ cetera. 

The exact number of presses 
delivered and on order from the 
manufacturers cannot be released 
for competitive reasons. The total 
runs to many hundreds—consider- 
ably in excess of a thousand. 

Significantly, relatively few of 
this number will replace old equip- 
ment. Only 10.9 per cent of the 
presses are going to old-line litho- 
graphers, who print by offset only. 
(Obviously, if larger equipment 
were under discussion, this percent- 
age would be higher.) Only 33.2 
per cent are going to “combination 
plants,” which have had both offset 
and letterpress equipment. 

Thus, of the new presses covered 
by the study, the highest possible 
percentage which could be con- 
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aly Research Ki POT. 


sidered “replacement” is only 44.1 
per cent. Actually, even in these 
plants which already have offset 
presses, a large share of the new 
equipment is being put to work 
alongside the old machines. The 
continuing demand on the used 
equipment market indicates that 
very few old presses are being con- 
signed to the scrapheap. 

The sales data is interesting for 
its verification of a survey of the 
offset equipment purchase plans of 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
conducted in May, 1945. That sur- 
vey showed that 1,500 of 5,998 ex- 
clusively letterpress printers were 
definitely planning to add offset 
equipment. Of 1,533 combination 
plants,.785 were planning to add 
more offset equipment. Of 169 ex- 
clusive offset printers, 56 planned 
to buy new equipment. 

It will be seen that in a general 
way actual equipment sales are in 
keeping with the plans reported by 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s subscrib- 
ing plants. 

It appears obvious, however, that 
bona fide orders for offset equip- 
ment have not been issued by any- 
where near all the 1,500 letterpress 
printers who had planned to do so 
—nor by the 1,034 other letter- 
press printers who were “thinking 
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it over” or who said maybe they 
would add offset departments. 
Probably a considerable number of 
these plants have put in duplicator- 
type presses as their first step into 
offset. Others may have bought 


tor. Manufacturers have been 
working the clock around to take 
care of old customers. Emphasis has 
been on production rather than 
sales. They have not been able to 
go out and do the selling job which 


With the sales figures showing 
him that even today half the orders 
for popular-size presses are coming 
from “letterpress only” printers 
and another third coming from 
combination shops, most of which 


Sale of Popular-Size Offset Presses* 


if.) 
New Plants 


To 
Offset Only 
Plants 


To 
Combination 
Letterpress 
— Offset 
Plants 


DRA TPE 
To 
letterpress 
Plants 


Installing 
First Offset 


6.2% 

















* Data furnished by American Type Founders Sales Corporation and Harris-Seybold Company 


used equipment. 

In cases where there has been a 
deferment of action, it may be at- 
tributable to several causes. The 
lack of an abundance of man- 
power, changing price levels, and 
the difficulty of expanding existing 
plant facilities have likely played a 
part. Probably the backlog of or- 
ders for new presses has been a fac- 
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is necessary to turn plans into or- 
ders on the dotted line. 

One thing is certain. As manu- 
facturers’ backlogs are being 
worked off so that they can begin 
thinking of sales again, letterpress 
and combination printers can begin 
looking for a barrage of sales am- 
munition from offset equipment 
and supply manufacturers. 


started as exclusive letterpress 
plants, the offset equipment man is 
going to turn his sales guns toward 
his number one target. 

And like it or not, if the sign on 
your plant read LETTERPRESS 


PRINTING, you can be sure that. 


in the eyes of the offset equipment 
man, the words are strangely dis- 


torted. He sees a big bold bull’s eye. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for September, 1948 
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Do Not Overlook Expenditures Related to 


Sales When Calculating Your Net Profits 


@ SELLING expense hasn’t come in 
for much scrutiny for a number of 
years, but it is now incumbent upon 
all printers to pay more attention to 
their outlays for advertising, sales- 
man salaries, commissions, bonuses, 
and other expenditures directly re- 
lated to sales. Otherwise, they will 
not earn the profits anticipated. 

We find that most printers have 
their eyes focused on sales. They 
push for increased business on the 
assumption that sales and net profit 
will increase in direct ratio to the 
increased investment in selling ef- 
fort, when, to be on the safe side, 
they should consider this expense in 
relation to the following factors: 
Margin earned on sales; percentage 
of selling expense to margin; the 
percentage of commissions you can 
afford based on that margin. 

Many printers, to their disadvan- 
tage, use sales as the basis of calcu- 
lation when appraising their selling 


‘ expense, overlooking the more im- 


portant ratio of selling expense to 
margin. 

The following figures show clearly 
that margin should be considered 
when judging the fitness of selling 
expense. 




















TABLE I 
Printer Jones 
MOS gee SPC Be oe a eee 
Margin on sales . . $35,000 
Selling expense— 
10.5% of sales - 10,500 
$24,500 
Overhead expense . 19,500 
Net profit on sales . . $5,000 
TABLE It 
Printer Smith 
MBS ihe sb Es aie ea es RG 
Margin on sales . . $30,000 
Selling expense— 
10.5% of sales . 10,500 
$19,500 
Overhead expense . 17,500 
Net profit on sales . . $2,000 





Jones earned $5,000 net profit, 
Smith only $2,000 during the same 
period, yet both had the same sales 
volume, the same ratio of selling ex- 
pense to sales, and Smith’s overhead 


_. 





By A. C. KIECHLIN 


was $2,000 less. Now, let us analyze 
the margins they earn: 





TABLE Ill 


Printer Jones 
Selling expense . $10,500— 30.0% 








Overhead expense 19,500— 55.7 

Net profit 5,000— 14.3 

Total . . . . . « « $35,000—100.0% 
TABLE IV 


Printer Smith 
Selling expense . $10,500— 35.0% 





Overhead expense 17,500— 58.3 
Net profit 2,000— 6.7 
Total . ... =. . « $30,000—100.0% 





Jones can afford a 10.5 per cent 
ratio to sales on selling expense be- 
cause he has the ratio of selling ex- 
pense to margin that can stand it. 
Smith, even with a lower overhead 
against the same sales volume, can- 
not afford a 10.5 per cent ratio to 
sales because the ratio of this ex- 
pense to margin is too high. When 
the ratio of selling expense to mar- 
gin exceeds 30 per cent, it is time to 
watch your step. Net profit is de- 
pendent upon the ratio of selling 
expense to margin, hence the sales 
figure is a poor basis upon which to 
appraise selling expense. Sales may 
be high in dollars and low in margin. 
Selling expense to sales may be in 
the danger zone, but the high sales 
dollar obscures this fact. 

Margins differ for many reasons, 
pricing practices, sales volume, man- 
agerial fitness, competition, types of 
printing sold, population in the ter- 
ritory, and so on. These factors vary 
with the business. The printer must 
study his own figures to determine 
the selling expense he can afford to 
pay in order to earn the anticipated 
profit. 

The margin should be the basis of 
calculation, not only on the over-all 
figures, but on each salesman’s busi- 
ness. Like other workers, salesmen 
are demanding more money, which 
has caused many business men to 
institute profit-sharing plans or pay 
bonuses of one kind or another. The 
printer must see that the compensa- 








tion paid salesmen is fair not only 
to the men but to his own business. 
If he uses sales as the yardstick, he 
won’t get the right answer. 

Certain types of printing may be 
sold at a lower margin of profit than 
other types of printing because com- 
petition may be keen on such work; 
if business tapers off someday, all 
prices may drop and margins too; a 
salesman may make many low-mar- 
gin sales that total high in dollar 
value but low in net profit, all of 
which make it unwise to figure com- 
pensation on the basis of sales. 

Suppose Salesman Johnson’s order 
book shows the sales of printing jobs 
which when completed and costed 
earned this margin: 








TABLE V 
Se OE ane 
Cost of sales 1,750 
Margin on sales $750—30% 





Say that Salesman Peterson sells 
the same volume and that when his 
printing jobs were completed and 
costed, they recorded the following 
margin: 








TABLE VI 
a ec RE 
Cost of sales 1,625 
Margin on sales $875—35% 





If the printer were paying these 
salesmen on the basis of 10 per cent 
on sales, both would receive $250, 
but Peterscn would have earned 
$125 more for his boss than Johnson, 
yet Johnson would receive 3344 per 
cent of the margin; Peterson, only 
28 per cent. The higher the margin, 
the lower the ratio of salesman com-: 
pensation to sales, the bigger should 
be the “take” of the salesman be- 
cause he is earning more profit for 
the boss. Based on the margin per- 
centage, the printer can determine 
accurately what compensation he 
can afford to pay his salesmen. If he 
wishes, he may add a bonus of some: 
kind, computing each salesman’s 
business individually based on the 
margin formula. 

Some printers pay a percentage of 
the excess over the average margin. 
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earned by the business. If the aver- 
age in the foregoing case was 30 per 
cent, Johnson would receive nothing. 
Peterson earned $125 above the av- 
erage, and on the basis of 20 per 
cent of the excess, he would get $25. 
This is an inducement to make sales 
that carry high margins. 

Paying on the basis of sales in- 
duces a salesman to get volume with- 
out regard to margin, to sell the lines 
that carry the least sales resistance, 
to price-cut in order to close sales 
whenever the going gets rough. If 
the margin on a salesman’s orders 
is below the average, he should be 
coached to raise the ante. Of course, 
all payments should be dependent 
upon a profitable margin formula. 
The efficiency of a salesman should 
be measured by his ability to main- 
tain an average high profit margin 
and a low selling expense ratio to 
margin. 

The printer who bases selling ex- 
pense on sales may find the going 
rough if overhead creeps further up- 
ward or a down-trend of sales mate- 
rializes. Heavy volume today and 
sizable over-all profits may obscure 
the loss-leakage resulting from the 
calculation of selling expense on 
sales. The printer with a thought for 
tomorrow and the eventual turn to 
a cycle of lower business activity, 
which always follows a boom, will 
give consideration to the margin he 
earns on sales when he evaluates his 
selling expense. 


PRINTERS AND ADVERTISERS IN ENGLAND ARE 


FINDING NEW USE FOR 


e NINETY-FIVE per cent of British 
printers pointed the finger of scorn 
at silk screen workers before the 
war. Today the position is different. 
Many of these same printers are 
installing the process in their own 
plants and even more are turning to 
trade shops when a job comes their 
way that can be produced better, 
quicker, and cheaper by this method. 

It may well be asked why this 
change has taken place in the space 
of a few short years. What has hap- 
pened to turn prejudice into appre- 
ciation? Two factors predominate. 
One is the shortage of board and 
paper, the second is the recognition 
of the process by the London County 
Council as one essentially linked 
with other methods of printing and 
the establishment by them of special 
classes at their renown School of 
Photoengraving and Lithography. 

During the war, and to a slightly 
lesser extent at the present time, 
shortage of paper and particularly 
board has forced advertisers to or- 
der much smaller quantities of dis- 
play matter than was their custom 
in days of plenty. Obviously, there- 
fore, two overriding considerations 
have had to be taken into account: 
the need for a process that would 
produce color work cheaply on short 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


runs, and the need for a substitute 
for board when at all possible, 
Silk screen printing has provided 
the solution for reproduction pur- 
poses and at the same time has been 
instrumental in popularizing the use 
of plastics, and even thin sheet 
metals, in place of boards. The facil- 
ity with which it was found that 
colored plastics could be given an 
over-all printing of a white back- 
ground and then followed up with 
any number of scintillating colors 
came as the complete answer to the 
harassed advertising man’s prayer, 


Used for Subway Cards 


Outstanding examples of printing 
by this method on such surfaces can 
be seen in London’s tube railway 
cars. At one time some fifty per cent 
of all this car card advertising was 
produced silk screen—and the num- 
bers are still very high. These plas- 
tics are preferred by the railway au- 
thorities by reason of their ability 
to withstand handling and even 
washing. In addition, when the ad- 
vertiser’s message is no longer up- 
to-date it is possible to use the other 
side for a fresh printing. 

Thus, although the initial cost of ° 
plastic is high, these advantages 
have rendered it invaluable under 





Reevister on ancient equipment 








When running a job that must go 
through the press fourteen times with 
about all the ancient equipment that 
can be had and you do not get the 
results that an all-modern plant has, 
they start looking for another press- 
man. You are in no position to give an 
alibi because those in charge and over 
you know more about this game than 
the fellow who actually does the work, 
and has plenty of experience before he 
blew into that hole in the ground. 

We all know what dampness there is 
in the ground and there is net much 
chance for decent register on a large 
sheet of paper unless it is acclimated to 
the atmosphere at least a day or so. This 


could be done if we hang the paper up 


By Joseph Kovec 


the same as we do in the offset litho 
process or air the stock out in trays for 
a few days. This helps before you tackle 
that hair-line register job. 

Then when running, keep that heat 
off as that is ancient or out-of-date. 
Your static eliminator should be the 
cold kind, electric current, and also 
keep your stock covered around the 
edges as well as on top after you have 
started printing. Wrap that load up and 
follow through when running the next 
color and keep it wrapped up when 
standing in the room waiting to be run 
through press for next color. 


Then if you insist upon doing first 
class color work, try to get your air con- 
ditioned some way if possible. Don’t 
expect to get good register with green 
stock unless you get some advice from 
the paper mills. The warehouse where 
that paper was stored did not help your 
condition in your printing plant. It is 
all wrapped up and will keep about the 
same moisture until exposed to what- 
ever you have in your pressroom. 

I have had this experience with green 
stock—had it run through the press the 
second time and it would shrink up a 
whole pica at the further end of the side 
guide. Yes, of course, we had to use the 
heat for static eliminator and that is not 
good for hair-line register. 
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prevailing conditions. Added to this 
is the fact that it is easily obtainable 
— quite a big consideration ! 

Up to the outbreak of war the silk 
screen process was still mainly used 
for cheaper poster and sign work. 
The demand put upon the industry 
by pressure of events just described 
meant that it was faced with a 
challenge to produce jobs up to litho 
and letterpress standards. Leading 
firms met this challenge with success 
and established reputations for good 
quality work among many promi- 
nent buyers of printing. The first 
plow against prevailing antipathy 
had fallen and screen printers con- 
solidated their positions by paying 
greater attention to quality than 
they had hitherto. 


School Institutes Classes 


The field is by no means confined 
to car card and poster advertising, 
however. For instance, showcards in 
numerous colors are being turned 
out. Requests for a few hundred of 
these involving illustration of a line 
character cannot be economically 
produced by letterpress or litho be- 
cause the initial cost of the plates 
is out of all proportion to the num- 
bers required. Silk screen is the 
answer. 

For product display work it is 
again ideal. Any material can be 
printed including glass, celluloid, 
wood, fabric, and disused war equip- 
ment. One firm has specialized in 
transforming old ammunition boxes 
and bomb covers into display mate- 
rial for cosmetics with complete 
success. The amount of color that 
can be applied at one printing en- 
ables all existing markings to be 
obliterated with ease. Another field 
that has been attacked with vigor is 
that of radio and instrument dials. 
Formerly specially printed by litho 
they are being turned out by thou- 
sands by silk screen: clear, sharp, 


* accurate, and highly resistant to 


handling. 

So much for a brief outline of how 
the industry has risen to meet the 
recent demands made upon it. 

The other side of the story centers 
round an out-of-the-way court just 
off Fleet Street where the London 
County Council School of Photoen- 
graving and Lithography is situ- 
ated. Spared destruction by a hair’s 
breadth during the war, this famous 
school instituted classes for silk 
screen workers in January, 1947. 
The acting principal, H. M. Cart- 
wright, had for some time realized 
the growing importance of silk 
screen in relation to the graphic arts 
and it was his intention to introduce 





When your 
stereo mounts 
are too high 





When wooden stereo mounts are too 
low they are easily brought up with 
an underlay of cardboard or gummed 
paper, but when they are slightly high 
the average printer who has no planer 
must usually remount the cut. How- 
ever, this writer has found another so- 
lution, provided you have a circular 
saw on which the table can be raised 
and lowered. Simply raise the table un- 
til the saw blade protrudes just a shade 
above the table level. The block, rest- 
ing on the table, is then quickly recip- 
rocated left and right across the spin- 
ning saw blade, and slowly pushed 
forward at the same time. Several fine 
cuts will ensure a better and more ac- 
curate job than an attempt to set the 
saw to take off exactly the right 
amount in one cut. 


—A, G. KOVACH 
Yellowknife, N. W. T., Canada 





it as a subject of instruction when 
enquiries emanating from the Min- 
istries of Education and Labour 
regarding the training of returning 
war veterans provided the awaited 
opportunity. 

Planned primarily as a six-month 
course, classes have quickly proved 
their worth and are now open to 
members of the trade in the same 
way as other branches appertaining 
to engraving and lithography. 

The school constitutes an ideal 
background for such a_ subject, 
having as it has every facility for 
development of the photo-mechanical 
aspects of the process. Under the 
able guidance of Frederick W. 
Mackenzie the classes have not only 
developed far beyond their original 
scope but have become the fountain- 
head for information and experi- 
ment. Active research now in prog- 
ress has already resulted in the 
introduction of a new form of metal 
screen and other improvements are 
on the way. 

Printing firms, ink manufactur- 
ers, and makers of machinery from 
all parts of the country bring their 
problems along for discussion and 
are always assured of the fullest 








co-operation in any project designed 
to forward the cause of better silk 
screen printing. 

Never before has this been pos- 
sible in this country and much of the 
attention now being focused on the 
process is directly due to this latest 
development. 

A widespread interest is being 
aroused: requests for lectures on 
the subject are constant; Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and others have addressed 
many gatherings of master printers, 
managers and _ superintendents, 
printing teachers, executives, and 
silk screen men themselves in most 
of our big cities. Interest increases 
at each meeting. 

Mr. Mackenzie visited the United 
States and Canada during the sum- 
mer to investigate the scope and 
application of the screen process. 
British printers look forward to 
hearing his conclusions during the 
coming months. 


Widespread Interest Growing 


A few final facts may help to com- 
plete the picture of silk screen print- 
ing in Britain today. So far it is not 
mechanized. All indications point to 
the fact that the very near future 
will, however, see more than one 
silk screen machine introduced on 
the market. 

Training of operatives from a 
printing angle instead of the pre- 
vailing “sign” angle will go a long 
way towards obtaining the best re- 
sults from such machines. 

The manufacturers are giving in- 
creasing attention to the silk screen 
inks. Leading firms now have their 
own research departments devoted 
to producing colors. 

Some of the biggest printing firms 
of the country are experimenting 
with a view of setting up silk screen 
departments. 

The industry is organized on both 
sides so far as recognized firms are 
concerried but due to the adaptability 
of the process for printing on almost 
any surface it is practiced by the 
most unexpected concerns for the 
marking and printing of their prod- 
ucts, thus presenting some difficulty 
in this direction. 

The prevailing position can be 
summed up in a few words: interest 
is widespread and rapidly growing; 
old and new workers are keenly 
enthusiastic; the development of 
machine printing is awaited with 
impatience by screen men and with 
vigilance by the lithographers, while 
considered opinion voices its view 
that, like other processes, it will have 
its own clearly defined field in the 
graphic arts. 
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STUDIES OF SHORTER WORK WEEKS DISCLOSE 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


By ALBERT WOODRUFF GRAY 


@ “CarEFruL studies of production 
have shown that after a person 
works longer than a certain definite 
period,” said the late President 
Roosevelt at a press conference dur- 
ing war weeks when this country 
was striving for maximum output, 
“you do not get any more produc- 
tion from the longer work week 
after the first few weeks or months.” 

Unduly long work weeks are Mark 
Twain’s story of Tom Sawyer white- 
washing the fence. Asked why he 
was working so fast, the boy replied, 
“T’ve got to get this fence white- 
washed before the bucket of white- 
wash gives out.” 

A series of experiments made by 
the English scientist, J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, disclosed the futility of these 
methods of increasing output. The 
subject of these experiments was 
fitted with a rubber bag over his 
nose and mouth containing 60,000 
cubic centimeters of oxygen. 

The man at rest, thus equipped, 
consumed 334 cubic centimeters per 
minute. Walking at the rate of two 
miles per hour his consumption of 
oxygen increased to 648 cubic cen- 
timeters per minute. Thus, with the 
exertion demanded for this gait of 
two miles an hour, the 60,000 centi- 
meters contained sufficient energy 
for traveling 3.1 miles. 

Walking speed was increased to 
three miles an hour. With this in- 
creased speed the oxygen was suffi- 
cient for an increased distance of 
two-tenths of a mile, namely, 3.3 
miles, compared to the 3.1 miles at- 
tained at two miles an hour. 

Speeding up efforts to a 4 miles 
an hour gait gave a consequent in- 
crease, with the same oxygen sup- 
ply, of a further tenth of a mile, or 
3.4 miles compared with the 3.1 
miles at a two mile an hour speed. 
Here was the optimum speed. A fur- 
ther increase to 414 miles per hour 
permitted the coverage of only 2.9 
miles, or approximately 85 per cent 
of the distance covered at 4 miles 
an hour and at 5 miles an hour this 
distance shrank to 2.4 miles, or 70 
per cent of the accomplishment at 
the speed of 4 miles an hour. 

In a comment on the revelations 
of this experiment of Haldane, Hor- 
ace M. Vernon, the English indus- 
trial writer, in his work, “Industrial 
Fatigue and Efficiency,” suggests 
that a healthy, vigorous worker be 
assumed to possess 10 units of en- 
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ergy with which to begin his day’s 
work. Suppose, in this hypothetical 
instance, that a man merely idling 
in a plant consumes half a unit of 
this energy per hour or, in a 10- 
hour day, 5 units with 5 units left 
for productive work, one-half a unit 
per hour. In an 8-hour day, four of 
these energy units would be wasted 
in incidental activity, leaving 6 for 
productive effort. In a 12-hour day 
but 4 units would be available for 
work while in a 6-hour day, three 
would be consumed in incidental 
activity and 7 for accomplishment. 

“The shorter the hours of work 


the greater the amount of energy - 
available for productive work and. 


the less the amount spent unpro- 
ductively. Hence the total output 
would increase more and more as 
hours of work were shortened, were 
it not for another factor which is 
acting in the opposite direction. 
“Suppose it needs one unit of en- 
ergy to produce one article in an 
hour, it not only requires two units 
of energy to produce two articles in 
an hour but distinctly more than 
two. The greater the speed of pro- 


duction the relatively greater the 
call upon the physical energies of 
the body.” 

The soundness of these concly- 
sions are obviously checked against 
the experiments in oxygen con- 
sumption by increased effort such 
as greater speed in walking. 

An unconscious recognition of 
this physical law occurs when the 
hours of the work week are reduced, 
For some weeks there is no appre- 
ciable change in output per hour 
and after a few weeks production 
begins to mount. By the end of four 
months or perhaps a bit longer the 
increase of accomplishment has 
reached a steady level. 

“When they are working exces- 
sively long hours, such as twelve 
hours a day,” writes Vernon, “work- 
ers soon find that to last through 
the week they have to go slow, 
otherwise they would soon become 
so fatigued they would have to take 
a holiday to recuperate.” 

The Annual Report of the English 
Factory Inspectorate for 1941 shows 
an increase in hourly output of 22 
per cent with a reduction of work 
hours from 66.7 to 56.5 a week. Tak- 
ing as a basis the output under 
nominal working hours of 66.7 per 
week and actual working hours at 
58.2, nominal hours were reduced 








| Bo You Submit Proofs on 
a Business-Like Basis? 
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With many printers, the submission of 
proofs for customer approval is rather a 
hazy procedure. Too much room is left for 
unfortunate misunderstandings to creep 
into the picture. 

Bodine Printing Company, of Michigan 
City, Indiana, has worked out a printed 
form which goes a long way toward clari- 
fying the situation and putting the sub- 
mission of proofs on a basis which leaves 
little or no room for doubt in the printer’s 
or customer’s mind. 

This form (which always accompanies 
proofs sent out for customer approval) 
is attractively lithographed in orange and 
black on 8%- by 11-inch canary-color 
bond paper. To get the proofs promptly 
delivered to the proper person, the form 
is headed: “Kindly deliver this PROOF 
to the person who ordered printing.” Im- 
mediately below is listed: “Your order 
number” and “Our order number.” 

A following note explains that the proof 
is not intended to show quality of paper 
or printing, but is sent solely for the cus- 
tomer’s approval of typographical correct- 
ness. Bold type reads: “This proof is your 
responsibility, read it very carefully.” 
Further instructions include these points: 


“Please check proof carefully. Mark any 
changes or corrections plainly and return 
to us with original copy.” Here is a par- 
ticularly important point from the print- 
ers standpoint: “This form must be 
signed by person responsible for reading 
proof since we will assume no responsi- 
bility, after printing is completed, for 
errors not marked on proof.” 

To facilitate marking the proof, and to 
help the printer “decipher” the customer’s 
marks, printed on the form is a complete 
set of proofreader’s marks. 

To indicate the next step to be taken, 
the customer is asked to check whichever 
of these items are appropriate: ( ) O.K,; 
( ) O.K. with corrections; ( ) Make 
changes from original copy as indicated 
on the proof (chargeable); ( ) Send re- 
vised proof; ( ) Need 

A space is left for the customer’s signa- 
ture and the date. Across the bottom of 
the form is this final note: “Return your 
original copy with this proof; we cannot 
proceed without it.” 

This comprehensive form may have 
omitted a few points, but it seems to have 
very thoroughly covered the most impor- 
tant ones. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for September, 1948 
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to 62.8 and actual working hours 





dropped to 50.5 a week. 

The relative hourly output in- 
creased 22 per cent and the aggre- 
gate net output was up 6 per cent. 
Further reduction to 56.5 nominal 
hours and 51.2 actual working hours 
and hourly output increased 39 per 
cent over the 66.7-hour work week, 
with a net increase of 22 per cent 
over the production of the 66.7-hour 
week. 

Substantially the same results oc- 
curred in a group of 80 to 100 
women employed in turning alumi- 
num fuse bodies on capstan lathes. 
During the first two months the 
nominal work day was 12 hours or 
74.8 nominal work hours a week and 
66.2 hours constituted the actual 
work week. 

At the expiration of these two 
months the work week was reduced 
from the 12 hours a day to 10 hours 
a day with an actual work week of 
54.8 hours. Hourly output increased 
34 per cent over the 74.8-hour work 
week and an aggregate net increase 
in output of 11 per cent. Shortly 
thereafter the work week was re- 
duced to actual work hours of 45.6. 
Hourly output increased 58 per cent 
over the 74.8-hour a week period 
with an aggregate production in- 
crease of 9 per cent. 

A study was recently made by Dr. 
R. R. Sayre of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior that con- 
firms the observations made in the 
English factories during the war. 
“Every reduction in the working day 
leads to a decrease in accidents, 
spoiled work, sickness, and absence. 
The reduction of working hours 
from 12 to 10 leads to an increass 
in hourly and daily output. The re- 
duction of working hours from 10 to 
8 leads to a further increase in 
the hourly and daily output except 


in operations whose speed depends - 


mainly on the speed of machines. 
The reduction of working hours be- 
low 8, though increasing hourly 
output, does not usually lead to an 
increase in daily output.” 

These conclusions may be supple- 
mented by the findings of Dr. 
Howard E. Collier, in “Outlines of 
Industrial Medicine,” “If hours of 
work habitually or for long periods 
exceed 48 hours per 6-day week, 
industrial health and efficiency are 
bound to suffer. There is no medical 
evidence, however, that 48 hours 
constitutes the physiological opti- 
mum. The available evidence seems 
to suggest that for most industrial 
processes 40 to 44 hours per week 
are optimal and that continuous 
employment for 53 hours and over 
per week are quite inimical to 
health and efficiency.” 








PRINTERS NOW PROTECTED AGAINST INNOCENT 





PUBLICATION OF TRADEMARK INFRINGEMENTS 


@ THE NEW trademark law, the 
Lanham Act, outlines more dis- 
tinctly than in the past the con- 
ditions when a trade name, repre- 
senting good will acquired through 
years of effort and money, may 
hope for survival from competitive 
onslaughts. Too often in the past 
the old trademark statute has sug- 
gested the pedigree “out of chaos 
by confusion.” 

The liability of printers for the 
innocent publication of trademark 
infringing advertising is absolved 
from any money damages. The pro- 
vision of the former law was, in 
part, that “Any person who shall, 
without the consent of the owner 
thereof, reproduce, counterfeit, 
copy, or colorably imitate any such 
trademark .. . shall be liable to an 
action for damages therefor.” 

Under the new statute it is pro- 
vided not only that no money 
damages can be recovered for such 
circumstances but that no injunc- 
tion shall unduly delay delivery of 
any publication which is carrying 
such advertising. 

A major source of confusion un- 
der the old law, however, was in 
the contradictory interpretations 
by the courts of the provision in 
the old law that the owner of a 
trademark was protected from its 
use by others on “merchandise of 
the same descriptive properties.” 
Confusion in goods carrying the 
same or similar trademarks is one 
thing. Confusion in the origin of 
goods is an entirely different thing. 
Court decisions interpreted this 
phrase both ways. 

A restaurant was operated at Mi- 
ami, Florida, under the name of 
“Esquire Bar.” The name “Esquire” 
was featured on its signs, on its 
premises, on service napkins, wait- 
ers’ jackets, and on the menu and 
wine lists. 

The court concluded here that 
the use of the name “Esquire” by 
a restaurant and the adoption in 
this manner of the title of the mag- 
azine of that name caused the pub- 
lic “to believe that there is some 
connection between the two, either 
that the magazine owns or controls 
the business of the restaurant or 
sponsors it, or has given leave to 
conduct the business under some 
contract and that the restaurant 
business has the approval of the 
magazine or that the restaurant 
business is in some manner related 
to Esquire, Incorporated.” 


The publishers of “Life” maga- 
zine sought an injunction against 
the use of their trademark, “Life” 
on a cereal product. Here the in- 
terpretation of that litigation- 
breeding phrase, “merchandise of 
the same descriptive properties,” 
was applied to confusion of the 
goods themselves and not to their 
origin. 

The magazine is featuring this 
trademark, which had been regis- 
tered, in white letters on a red 
background. The cereal producer’s 
label, “Life of Wheat,” had the word 
“Life” in white letters on a red 
ground with the sole difference that 
the letters were slanting while 


. those of the magazine’s name were 


perpendicular. 

The decision was a direct contra- 
diction of that in the Esquire case. 
“It is beyond possibility that one 
who purchases cereal food labeled 
‘Life of Wheat’ will logically or 
reasonably deduce from such a 
label that the magazine is responsi- 
ble for the goods. There is no such 
relationship between the two ar- 
ticles as by any remote contingency 
could cause to arise in the mind of 
a purchaser a belief that the maga- 
zine is in any way responsible for 
the defendant’s cereal food.” 

The new law provides that “No 
trademark by which the goods of 
the applicant may be distinguished 
from the goods of others shall be 
refused registration ...” and de- 
fines “trademark” as “any word, 
name, symbol, or device or any 
combination thereof, by a manu- 
facturer or merchant, to identify 
his goods and distinguish them 
from those manufactured or sold 
by others.” 

This same confusion in the source 
of a product arose in the applica- 
tion of the name “Horlick” to 
malted milk and to a dog food. 
This litigation, however, also in- 
volved the right to the use of a 
family name. While the circuit 
court maintained the dog food 
manufacturer was entitled to use 
his own name in the marketing of 
his goods it insisted that in so doing 
the manufacturer of the dog food 
must avoid any confusion in the 
identity of the producers of the dog 
food and the malted milk product. 

This decision relating to the use 
of a family name was accompanied 
by a vigorous dissent with an in- 
teresting quotation from a former 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
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this right to the use of family 
names as trademarks. 

“A man’s name is his own prop- 
erty and he has the same right to 
its use and employment as he has 
to any other species of property. If 
such use be a reasonable, fair, and 
honest exercise of such right, he is 
no more liable for the incidental 
damage he may do a rival in trade 
than he would be for injury to his 
neighbor’s property by the smoke 
issuing from his chimney, or the 
fall of a neighbor’s house by reason 
of necessary excavations on his own 
land.” 

The new trademark law is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive in its pro- 
visions for the use of family names 
te avoid much of the confusion that 
has arisen in the past. “No trade- 
mark by which the goods of the ap- 
plicant may be distinguished from 
the goods of others shall be refused 
registration ...on account of its 
nature unless it . . . consists of or 
comprises a name, portrait, or sig- 
nature identifying a particular liv- 
ing person, except by his written 
consent, or the name, signature, or 
portrait of a deceased president of 
the United States, during the life 
of his widow, if any, except by the 
written consent of the widow.” 

One further phase of the law 
warrants our consideration, partic- 
ularly in view of the construction 
that will later be made by the 
courts. The statute is that, “The 
Commissioner may register as con- 
current registrations the same or 
similar marks to more than one 
registrant, when they become en- 
titled to use such marks as a result 
of their concurrent lawful use 
thereof in commerce prior to any 
of the filing dates of the applica- 
tions involved .. .” 

Under the provisions of the new 
law the doctrine of prior use would 
seem abolished in its relation to the 
registration of conflicting marks 
and the avoidance of confusion left 
to the ingenuity and fairness of 
trademark users. The application of 
this and other phases of the new 
law, however, lie in the judicial de- 
cisions of the future. 

If the court interpretations of 
this law in the future are clear-cut 
and consistent, they will bring last- 
ing benefits. 


OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 


A branch of the H. O. Loescher, 
Limited, an English firm, the largest 
producer of greeting cards in the 
United Kingdom, will be opened at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. The plant will 
employ 100 persons when floor space 
becomes available. 
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SURVEY OF PUBLICATIONS DISCLOSES THAT MAN 
MOVED FROM CHICAGO PLANTS DURING STRIKE 


e@ AS A RESULT of labor disturbances 
and increased costs in the printing 
field, 60 per cent of Chicago business 
papers have moved their production 
elsewhere, a survey by Industrial 
Marketing discloses. 

The publication has surveyed the 
situation to determine what effect 
strikes and other interruptions to 
production, plus increased costs due 
to higher wage scales, have had on 
publication printing in Chicago. A 
total of 127 publications reported, 
and seventy-six of them are now 
printed outside of Chicago. 

The big movement has been by 
monthlies, fifty-nine (68.6 per cent) 
reporting that they have left Chi- 
cago, as compared with twenty-seven 
still remaining. Weeklies have been 
retained in metropolitan plants most 
successfully, eight out of eleven still 
printing in Chicago. Six out of nine 
bi-weeklies or semi-monthlies have 
left, and three out of four printing 
at other frequencies have abandoned 
Chicago. Annuals tended to remain, 
twelve out of seventeen staying. 

Among comments from the pub- 
lishers were the following: 

“All five of our books have moved 
out of Chicago for good, and the la- 
bor situation helped the decision” ; 


“Although we are still printing in 
Chicago, the high cost is causing 
us to consider making a contract 
for printing outside of Chicago”; 
“Would move outside Chicago if we 
could find the right spot”; “For over 
thirty years we printed in Chicago, 
but it got too tough. Prices are out 
of line as well” ; “We would move out 
of town if we could find a plant to do 
our job”; “Wouldn’t print in another 
ITU shop if we had to go out of busi- 
ness”; “We changed from a union 
printer to a non-union printer in 
Chicago last October and have no 
intention of changing”; “Hope to be 
able to stay in Chicago”; “Chicago 
prices are extremely out of line”; 
“On account of delays and strike 
threats, moved to Milwaukee in Oc- 
tober, 1947, and consider our move 
permanent”; “We will never again 
print in an ITU-dominated shop”; 
“Our experience with printing out- 
side Chicago has been more than sat- 
isfactory”; “The threat each year of 
missing issues forced us to seek ac- 
tion elsewhere”; “We are satisfied 
with our printing situation (in Chi- 
cago)”; “We had to take out of Chi- 
cago all our printing, except one 
small monthly, amounting to $150,- 
000 annually.” 








“Before and After” Technique Makes 
Effective Printer’s Promotion Piece 








Too many printers, unfortunately, are 
like the shoemaker whose children went 
barefoot; printers preach advertising, but 
oftentimes fail to practice it. 

The Chicago printing house of Poole 
Brothers, Incorporated, sampled their own 
wares in a noteworthy manner, however, 
when they recently prepared and distrib- 
uted an effective brochure titled “A Cata- 
log That Grew Like Topsy.” 

Subject of the brochure is a “before and 
after’ demonstration of three sample 
pages from a catalog which Poole Broth- 
ers, Incorporated, print for one of their 
large customers. The improvement in the 
appearance and readability of the catalog 
pages (achieved by the printer’s typo- 
graphical department) was considerable. 
But even more colorful was the way the 
samples were presented. Each set of old 
and new pages was printed on the inside 


spread of a four-page 844- by 11-inch 
folder, the cover of which was a bright 
yellow, red, black, and white. These three 
folders were, in turn, inserted in the slit 
of a French-folded form (page size 954- 
by 12-inches) which was saddle-stitched 
into a 10- by 12%-inch cover of heavy, 
dark blue stock. 

On the cover was simply a small em- 
bossed sticker with the printer’s trade- 
mark and the company name. On what 
amounted to the title page was printed in 
bright red, yellow, and black, a cartoon of 
the character “Topsy” and the title of the 
piece. The inside spread included descrip- 
tive and selling copy. 

Buyers of printing, particularly those 
interested in catalogs, must have been 
very favorably impressed by this com- 
mendable (and probably highly profit- 
able) printer’s promotion piece. 
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head of Atianta Club of Printing House Craftsmen poses 
past presidents, front row, from left: Maurice Hazelrigs, 
Fred W. Cogswell, Frank Cheatham; back row, Sam W. 
john Wrigley, C. Marcus Wilson, and Fred W. Bryant 


of Printing Industry of Oklahoma City, from left: Van 
fritz Eisenlohr, Wade Emery, Leslie Martineau, president; 
lamm, Doyle Johnson, and George Tighe 


Association of New York, Incorporated, is headed 
left: Emil P. Popp, secretary; John F. O'Sullivan, vice- 
; Harold McGirr, president; James Coleman, treasurer; 
». Smith, executive secretary 


Printers’ group, from left: Carl Jensen, first vice- 
i Herman Goodrich, president; Kenneth Heiberg, sec- 

esident; T. G. McGrew, executive secretary. William 
heasurer, is not pictured 


‘New York binders group, from left: Samuel D. Brown, Jr., 
™ secretary; William Ginsburg, treasurer; David Wade, 
president; $. W. MeDonnal, president; and Max Fisher, 
the second vice-president 


Left: Members (and their wives) of 
the Atlanta Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen are pictured at gala ban- 
quet at which they celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the organization 


Below: john T. Palmer Company 
Quartet entertaining at IAPHC con- 
vention, from left: Grover Mutchter, 
James A. Crawford, John Seybold, 
and john S. Williams 


Fourteen of twenty-one Veterans (and some of their employers) 
who made up first group to complete training-on-the-job program 
started in New York in 1946, pictured in NYEPA headquarters 


Left, above is Morris Fuller Benton, outstanding type 
designer who died this summer. Son of Linn Boyd 
Benton, whose machines revolutionized foundry type 
production, Mr. Benton designed many of the pop- 
ular faces produced by American Type Founders 


At right above is E. A. Damon, assistant sales man- 
ager of American Type Founders, Incorporated, who 
spoke at typographic clinic at recent convention of 
International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


Above: New York group of Advertising Typographers As- 
sociation of America, from left: Mrs. E. W. Shaefer, treas- 
urer; Benjamin Haberman, vice-chairman; Walter Huxley, 
chairman; Albert Abrahams, executive secretary 


Left, above: Frank Frazier, newly appointed 
executive director of Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. At right: Jerry Moss, ap- 
pointed sales director of Nolan Corporation 


Below: Editor j. L. Frazier chats in his of- 
fice with Kishansingh Chavda, the general 
manager of the Sadhana Press, Limited, at 
Baroda, India 





Have Specific Type Styles 


and Sizes in Mind As You 
Make Working Layouts 


@ WHEN you’re making “working” 
layouts for the composing room, 
you'll save time, money, eliminate 
discouraging (and sometimes sur- 
prising) results, and avoid misun- 
derstanding if you have specific type 
styles and sizes in mind as you pro- 


For this purpose, there is no need 
for a carefully executed “compre- 
hensive” layout, of course. But your 
layout should be sufficiently accurate 
to be workable. 

If you’re using a line of script, 
have a definite style in mind. Count 





would not fill two-thirds of that 
measure. Some scripts, with letters 
designed to join, obviously should 
not be spaced; most others (unlike 
roman caps) will stand very little 
letter-spacing without their grace 
and legibility being marred. 
When indicating display lineg to 
be set in caps, here, too, count the 
characters to make sure the copy can 
be set in type to achieve the effect 
you are after. If the copy won’t go 
in the measure indicated on the lay- 
out, the compositor may take one of 
several alternatives such as setting 
the copy in a size smaller type, set- 
ting it in caps and lower case, set- 
ting it in a condensed type, or letting 
it run long. In any event, you’re not 
getting what you had in mind. If the 
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* Fast, deluxe daily service from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and other Pacific coast points. Enjoy 
Rocky Mountain scenery in daylight hours from 
Santa Fe’s unique Astradome observation cars. 


Two spacious diners, two ultra-modern bars— 


the California Rocket is all yours to enjoy. 
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Have specfic type styles and sizes in mind as you make “working” layouts. Make sure the copy will fit the space allotted to it, without exceeding it or 
requiring excessive letter-spacing. A comprehensive layout is not required for back shop use—just an accurate, workable guide to enable the compositor to 


interpret what you have in mind. You'll find that within the bounds of practicability, “setting” the job first in pencil, then in type, is an excellent idea. 


ceed. The “artistic” layout doesn’t 
belong in the back shop. 

As a layout man, you can easily 
and quickly visualize from a very 
rough sketch the effect you desire to 
obtain. But the compositor who must 
interpret your layout does not know 
what you have in mind—his only 
guide is the layout with which you 
furnish him. 
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(Our apologies to the Rock Island Railroad for using the name of its stream!iner trains—Rocket—in the above layouts, for illustrative purposes.) 


and measure the characters to make 
sure the copy will go in the space 
allotted to it. Don’t sprawl a hand- 
written heading all the way across 
a page and expect it to be set in a 
script which, with proper spacing, 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 





display line is to be set in caps and 
lower case, be particularly careful 
to make sure that your layout is 
“workable.” 

The examples above strikingly 
demonstrate what can be achieved 
by good, “workable” working lay- 
outs, On any type of piece, “setting” 
the job first in pencil, then in type, 
really gets results. 
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@ ONE SUCCESSFUL salesman insists 
that it is not material things which 
are sold but rather ideas. Nobody 
will buy anything, he points out, 
unless he believes it is necessary or 
desirable. This means that when 
samples are used as sales aids they 
must be of such a nature as to help 
keep the prospect’s mind concen- 
trated upon the idea that is being 
sold and tend to convince him the 
idea is good. 

Printing salesmen who consider 
this man’s judgment sound will give 
a great deal of attention to the 
samples they carry and the arrange- 
ment of those samples. It is unlikely 
that they will call on a prospect and 
show samples from a scrap-book. 
Rather they will show only a limited 
number which bear directly upon the 
idea which must be sold. 

For example, if the idea is a mail 
order campaign, samples of each 
piece used in some previous success- 
ful campaign will be attractively 
mounted upon a sheet of cardboard 
and arranged in the order in which 
they were mailed, to visualize the 
campaign as a whole. If the figures 
are available, the total cost of the 
campaign may be noted on the card, 
the total sales made, the net profits 
realized. Perhaps samples of more 
than one campaign may be shown 
but take care not to show too many. 
The mind of the prospect must not be 
allowed to wander from the idea that 
the campaign will make a profit for 
him. Too many samples makes selec- 
tion of one too difficult. 


Concentrate Attention 


It has been demonstrated that 
better results are obtainéd if one 
thing is concentrated upon than 
when attention is called to many. 
A classic example of what happens 
is the case of an electric power com- 
pany and iron sales. This was in 
the early days of the electric iron but 
there were several firms manufac- 
turing them. This electric company 
desired to give each manufacturer 
an equal chance so it displayed to- 
gether fifteen makes considered de- 
pendable. The sales people were in- 
structed to let the customer choose 
between them. They were considered 
equally good and all that had to be 


By J. E. BULLARD 


done was to sell the idea of electric 
irons. 

The results were not satisfactory. 
The idea of the electric iron was 
sold but customers could not believe 
one make was just as good as any 
other. Some of them must possess 
advantages others did not. It was 
difficult for customers to make up 
their minds to choose any particular 
iron. Sales were not good. 


MAKE COLOR WORK FOR YOU 


Cive Customers Three 
Colors For Little More 
Than the Price of Two 


From the E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, 
Canada paper house, comes this not new 
but little-used suggestion for giving your 
printing customers something extra for 
their printing dollars: 

en a two-color job is to be run sheet- 
wise on the press—four pages backing 
four, or eight pages backing eight—four 
separate forms (two black, two color) are 
required. 

But it is not necessary to use the same 
second color on both color forms—a third 
can be introduced with no more additional 
cost than that of a press wash-up. 
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Black and Red Black and Green 

The above diagram shows imposition of 
a 16-page booklet and a possible color 
change. The second color alternates from 
spread to spread, for example: page 1 will 
be black and red, pages 2 and 3 will be 
black and green, pages 4 and 5 black and 
red, et cetera. 

Even greater variety is possible if some 
suitable colors are substituted for black. 
Care must be exercised to make sure that 
these colors are of sufficient value to carry 
type and halftones without loss of legibil- 
ity. The result can be a very colorful piece 
of printing. 
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Salesman Should Select Samples With Care 
And Show Few to Avoid Indecisive Client 


Finally, the number of makes of 
irons was reduced to three. Inde- 
cision on the part of the customers 
decreased and sales took a decided 
jump. Even then, they were not as 
good as they were in the case of 
retailers featuring just one make 
and emphasizing all the advantages 
of that make. It was necessary not 
only to sell the idea of using an elec- 
tric iron but also the idea of buying 
one particular kind. 

There is reason to believe print- 
ing sales sometimes are lost because 
too many samples are shown the cus- 
tomer, Even after he has placed his 
order he may not be quite certain his 
choice has been a wise one. If he sees 
only the samples of one campaign, 
is sold the idea of a similar cam- 
paign for his company, and every- 
thing is patterned after that set of 
samples, he is thoroughly sold. There 
is little likelihood he will feel un- 
certain about the matter. The fact 
that he is thoroughly sold may lead 
him to become so enthusiastic that 
the campaign proves successful be- 
cause he puts more energy and belief 
into it. 

When a person buys greeting 
cards, he already knows what he 
wants. He looks through samples to 
find what fits in with the idea already 
in his mind. When a printing cus- 
tomer knows what he wants in the 
way of printing, he may like to look 
through a scrap-book of samples in 
search for something to fit that idea. 
It is not a matter of selling him. 
It is one of letting him select what 
he wants and taking his order. 


Must Sell the Idea 


Real selling means selling the idea 
as well as the printing. That person 
who already knows what he wants 
may want to look through several 
different shops. He likes to see what 
is available for carrying out his idea. 
He may be looking for something 
new and novel. He buys when he gets 
through looking but he may not be 
influenced to any great degree by 
any salesman who calls on him. He 
is buying and not being sold. 

The salesman who uses carefully 
selected samples to help increase the 
effectiveness of his salesmanship al- 
most invariably gets better results 
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if he confines his efforts to one idea 
until he has run out of all prospects 
for it. This does not mean, of course, 
that all this sort of printing has to be 
done at the same time. Some cus- 
tomers may need the printed matter 
as soon as they can get it, others may 
want to wait for awhile. The sale 
may be closed, however, and the 
printing scheduled. 


Preliminary Sales Work 


A man took over the management 
of a printing business. He found 
the mechanical end well. organized. 
High quality work was being turned 
out and the shop was efficient. The 
selling, however, left much to be de- 
sired. Instead of hiring more sales- 
men, he gave selling his own per- 
sonal attention. He made a survey 
to learn how customers could make 
use of more printing. Among the 
possibilities he decided advertising 
booklets and somewhat glorified cat- 
alogs looked promising. 

As the next step he made a collec- 
tion of all such printed matter he 
could lay his hands on. It did not 
matter who was using them, where 
they were being used, or who printed 
them. He wanted a collection that 
would be a source of ideas. He then 
gave his attention to how his cus- 
tomers could use something along 
the line of samples he had in his col- 
lection. After he had worked out the 
idea, he made up a dummy. When 
he made his sales call he took along 
a sample which would give an idea 
of how the completed job would look. 
At the start that sample might not 
have been printed in his shop. It did 
help to visualize the idea. It was not 
long before the volume of business 
had increased to such a degree that 
more floor space was required by the 
shop. 

This man spent a lot of time 
searching for good ideas; he spent 
a lot of time developing those ideas 
and making up dummies. When he 
made his calls, however, he usually 
got an order and it did not take long 
to get it. The idea was clear in his 
own mind. He took with him only the 
samples and the dummies which he 
considered essential. He featured 
just one thought in his sales talk. 
There was no confusion. Everything 
was clear. It was a case of selling the 
idea and the one plan for carrying 
out the idea. He would write copy 
if the customer desired or the cus- 
tomer could provide it. In some cases, 
he made arrangements with some 
authority on the booklet’s subject to 
have him write the copy. He took 
care of all the preliminaries before 
trying to make a sale. In that way 
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he saved the time of his customer 
and made more sales. 

Too many samples may confuse 
the salesman as well as the prospect. 
If an idea is developed thoroughly 
before the call is made, perhaps only 
one sample seems desirable. At any 
rate, there is no confusion because 
the salesman knows exactly what he 
is trying to do and proceeds to close 
the sale in the shortest possible time. 
This method of selling calls for more 
research work and perhaps more 
time spent in the office than is re- 
quired when a salesman starts out 
with a sample scrap-book with not 
too clear an idea of what he is going 
to try to sell on that day. But the 
salesman who concentrates gets bet- 
ter results and carries a lighter load. 

The best prospects usually are the 
busiest men. They may welcome the 
chance to go over an idea developed 
to the point where any question they 
may ask can be answered immedi- 
ately. They are not likely to want 
to look through a large collection of 
samples but are glad to see a pres- 
entation which tells the entire story 
at a glance. 


One man who succeeded in con- 
ducting a novel advertising plan 
never made a sales call until he had 
every detail worked out thoroughly. 
An assistant went with him to carry 
cases in which a display was packed. 
While he talked with the prospect 
the assistant set up the display be- 
hind the prospect’s back. When the 
proper moment came this salesman 
called attention to the display. There 
in graphic form was the entire sales 
talk. It could be taken in at a glance. 
It is said that this man rarely made 
a sales call without coming away 
with a signed contract. 


Scrap-book versus Samples 


Experience and plain common 
sense indicate that if an idea is 
to be sold nothing should be said or 
shown that does not fit into the idea. 
Anything extraneous is confusing. 

It may be convenient to have a 
scrap-book of samples, It may even 
be necessary to have one. The all- 
inclusive scrap-book, however, is not 
likely to be as effective in making 
sales as is a carefully selected group 
samples. 


NTO COLTNASIM COMINTCNTATITO SIRO) ITO LCOLSDILOTCAATITOIS 


Number 5 of a series of brief articles on how to economize on printing plate costs. 


Making a printing plate from a 
group of photographs (such as the 
group which illustrates this article) is, 
of course, most economically done by 
cutting the original photographs to the 
proper shape and size and mounting 
them together in one paste-up. Often- 


Figure 1. Make an accurate, actual-size keyline 
drawing of pattern in which photos are to ap- 
pear in finished plate. Watch overlap, underlap 


times, however, photos may not be 
altered, or several of those in a group 
are not the proper size in relation to 
the remaining pictures. In either or 
both of these events, usually the most 
satisfactory procedure is as follows: 
As in Figure 1, make an accurate, 
actual size keyline drawing, in black 
India ink, of the pattern in which the 


photos are to appear in the finished 
plate. Referring to your original lay- 
out of-the group of pictures, be sure 
that the pictures overlap and underlap 
as it is intended that they should. On 
tissue flaps laid over the photos, indi- 
cate lightly with a soft pencil the ap- 


Figure 2. Platemaking task is much simplified; 
photoengraver need but strip halftone negatives 
into the negative made from keyline drawing 


proximate area of each picture which 
is to be used. 

With this material (including your 
original layout) and information to 
guide him, the photoengraver can then 
proceed with the relatively simple job 
of stripping the halftone negatives 
into the line negative made from your 
keyline drawing. 
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Control the “Weight’’ of Body Ty 
a Mass by the Proper Use of Leading 


e@ UNLIKE a line of display type, or 
an initial letter, or a decorative or- 
nament—body type is not viewed as 
a single line or as individual letters 
but as a mass. And just like a dis- 


















Get the mass effect you want by 
the judicious use of leading. If you 
have no available specimens (of the 
type style and size chosen) showing 
various amounts of leading between 





house plan drawn up by an architect 
before starting to build. 

Reference to the accompanying 
specimens will reveal how markedly 
leading alters the “weight” of type 
in a mass (to say nothing of how 
pleasing appearance and legibility 
are affected). 

Leading should be used to achieve 
a desired “weight,” not to make the 
type fit a predetermined space. De- 
cide first what leading results in the 
Mass weight you wish, then adhere 
to it. 

Ideally, of course, copy should be 
written to fit the layout, or vice ver- 
sa. Since this is oftentimes not the 
case—alternatives such as the use 
of a narrower or wider column meas- 
ure, shorter or longer column depth, 
use of rules or decorative material, 
et cetera, may satisfactorily solve 





The future for printing looks bright. 
Many new developments should appear 
from now on. Speed, speed, speed, 
seems to be the cry. Let us dedicate 
ourselves to a speed which will still 
enable us to produce quality. Faster 
presses, quick-drying inks, atomic en- 
ergy, electronics. As these new things 
appear on the horizon, I envy the 
youth just entering the industry. Let 
us select the best. Let us give them 
training second to none. Let us make 
great artists and engineers of the new 


10 point Garamond set solid 








The future for printing looks bright. 
Many new developments should appear 
from now on. Speed, speed, speed, 
seems to be the cry. Let us dedicate 
ourselves to a speed which will still 
enable us to produce quality. Faster 
presses, quick-drying inks, atomic en- 
ergy, electronics. As these new things 
appear on the horizon, I envy the 
youth just entering the industry. Let 
us select the best. Let us give them 
training second to none. Let us make 


1 point leaded 


Garamond, with its long ascenders and smaller-than-normal lower case letters is acceptable with 


The future for printing looks bright. 
Many new developments should appear 
from now on. Speed, speed, speed, 
seems to be the cry. Let us dedicate 
ourselves to a speed which will still 
enable us to produce quality. Faster 


presses, quick-drying inks, atomic en- 
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no leading, although 1-point leading is preferable. 
But see what happens when leading is increased to 8 points. The mass effect is weak, devoid of character; such lack of “weight” is rarely desired 








The future for printing looks 
bright. Many new develop- 
ments should appear from 
now on. Speed, speed, speed, 
seems to be the ery. Let us 
dedicate ourselves to a speed 
which will still enable us to 
produce quality. Faster press- 
es, quick-drying inks, atomic 
energy, As these 
new things appear on the hor- 
izon, | envy the youth just en- 
tering the Industry. Let us se- 


10 point Sans-Serif set solid 


play line, that mass can be pleasing 
to the eye, or it can be crowded and 
too heavy, or disconnected, weak, 
and insipid. Aside from the type 
style itself, the controlling factor is 
leading. 








The future for printing looks 
bright. Many new develop- 
ments shovld appear from 
now on. Speed, speed, speed, 
seems to be the cry. Let us 
dedicate ourselves to a speed 
which will still enable us to 
produce quality. Faster press- 
es, quick-drying inks, atomic 
energy, electronics. As these 
new things appear on the hor- 


2 point leaded 


The ultra-bold weight of a modern sans-serif, on the other hand, is definitely not pleasing set solid. Two-point leading increases readability markedly. 
Eight-point leading “grays” type mass considerably but still retains much “weight”; achieves a fresh “modern” feeling that is so often desired 


lines, you will be well repaid for the 
time and effort spent in making up 
and proofing blocks of type to see 
exactly the effect you will get. On a 
sizable printed piece, such a proce- 
dure is just as sensible as having a 








The future for printing looks 
bright. Many new develop- 
ments should appear from 
now on. Speed, speed, speed, 
seems to be the cry. Let us 
dedicate ourselves to a speed 
which will still enable us to 


8 point leaded 








the problem without disturbing the 
leading. 

Selecting the proper type style is 
vitally important, but leading can 
make or break the printed page. Use 
leading widely. 
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MEMO TO PRESIDENTS 
WHO WATCHED 
THE BAND GO BY! 


Hn: ONE parade that isn’t “all over but the 
shouting” after the band has passed. It’s the 
Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase 
of U.S. Security Bonds by employees. 


Though the formal spring campaign to sell 
Bonds is over, any company can still move for- 
ward with the parade. Right now thousands of 
companies are putting additional push behind 
their Payroll Savings Plans. Managements of 
many companies that have not yet participated 
are now installing the Plan. 


It's a“look-ahead” plan, that benefits employee, 
company, and nation. Every $3 invested in Bonds 
pay $4 at maturity. Personnel records in the 
plants with active P.S.P. programs show im- 
proved employee attitudes—evidenced by less 
absenteeism and fewer accidents—as the indi- 
vidual’s sense of security grows with Bond pur- 
chases. And every Security Bond dollar built up 
in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. It means less 
bidding-up of prices. Moreover, Bond buyers are 
better citizens because they have a tangible stake 
in the nation’s future. 


It’s just as easy to take action now as when the 
campaign was at its height. Just call your Treas- 
ury Department's State Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, and ask for the material that helps to 
get a Payroll Plan started or to keep it rolling. 


The Treasury. Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Some Good Reasons Why Profit and Loss 


Statements Should Be Prepared Monthly 


@ OUR FIELD experience shows that 
only about 30 per cent of the print- 
ers prepare profit and loss state- 
ments monthly; the others prepare 
them only annually. A lot of good 
money goes down the drain because 
printers space their statements so 
far apart. To close the gap and stop 
the loss-leaks, the printer should 
prepare a profit and loss statement 
monthly to find out if he has earned 
the profit he anticipated when he 
estimated and costed his jobs during 
the month. 

Even though the ratios on labor, 
materials, overhead expense, and 
net profit on his current estimates 
or job costs agree with those on the 
last annual profit and loss state- 
ment, the printer may lose money 
because these ratios, for various rea- 
sons, may have changed since the 
last statement was prepared. Many 
printers do not realize this and they 
are perplexed because the net profit 
shown on the next statement is not 
as much as anticipated when they 
estimated or costed their jobs. 

There are a number of reasons 
why estimated profits and actual 


profits, as shown by the books, may — 


not agree. The estimates may be fig- 
ured accurately, but the workmen 
may fall down on their jobs, over- 
head may have increased since the 
last statement was prepared, man- 
agement may have become lax dur- 
ing the period, volume may have 
dropped, or job costs may have in- 
creased. Although accurate estimat- 
ing and job costing are essential to 
profitable shopwork, only a profit 
and loss statement prepared monthly 
can tell how much actual profit was 
earned during the month. 

To take you behind the scenes and 
show you in words the tricks that 
figures play on you in the operation 
of a printing plant would be too in- 
volved, so we present the facts in 
figures. The tables on these pages 
clearly reveal how dangerous it is 
to pass up the preparation of a profit 
and loss statement monthly, how big 
a dent it can put in your bankroll to 
let the debits and credits accumulate 
on your financial accounts until the 
end of an extended period without 
finding out where you stand on profit 
or loss at the earliest moment. 





By A. C. KIECHLIN 


Suppose Printer Jones is in the 
habit of preparing a profit and loss 
statement annually, as too many 
printers do. In July, 1948, he esti- 
mates his jobs as in Table I, using 
the ratios that appeared on the state- 
ment for the year ending December 
31, 1947. 

Suppose this printer’s overhead 
has gone up $100, or about 8 per 
cent, since the last statement was 
prepared at the end of 1947. Sup- 
pose that during July his men do not 














beer isc ck. <3 $2,100— 42% 
Materials 1,150— 23% 
Overhead ex- 
pense .... 1,250— 25% 
Net profit ... 500— 10% 
Teak ee $5,000—100 % 
Table | 


turn out all the work that was sched- 
uled and must carry over to August 
$250 in unfinished jobs, or 5 per cent 
of the total $5,000, because they 
“soldiered” too much, or in other 
ways their work was not up to 
standard. At the end of the month, 
Table II is what the books would 
show, but it would be a top secret to 
the printer because he does not take 
the trouble to make“up a profit and 
loss statement monthly. 


In Table II we have deducted 5 
per cent from the $1,150 cost of ma- 
terials as shown in Table I because 
5 per cent of the work had to be 
carried over. On work in progress or 
a carry-over of this kind it won’t 
always “ratio out” as evenly as this, 
but for illustrative purposes it is 
okay. The labor cost, however, is all 
chargeable to July, and so there is a 
loss here of $105 (5 per cent of 
$2,100), a loss due to substandard 
workmanship. So the printer must 
shell out again for labor on the $250 
in work carried over to August. If 
he gets maximum efficiency out of 
labor on this $250 carry-over, the 
finished work would ratio as in 
Table III. 

Printer Jones is again out of gear 
with the ratios on Table III. Instead 
of earning 10 per cent net on sales as 
shown in Table I, he earns 8 per cent 
because his overhead has gone up 
since the last profit and loss state- 
ment was prepared. Moreover, all 
work done this month will show a 
similar loss on overhead and perhaps 
other losses too if labor and manage- 
ment fall down on their jobs. 

Because Jones doesn’t prepare a 
profit and loss statement monthly, 
he doesn’t know that his burden has 
increased or that his actual profits 
are not what he anticipates on his 
estimates or as recorded on his job 
costs. The pity of it is that many 
printers are in the same canoe. This 
is one reason why so many complain 
that costing doesn’t pay, that they 
are just as well off when they “gues- 
timate.” They contend that they 





Cost of labor . 
$2,650.00 
Cost of ma- 
terials 


$1,557.50 
Overhead ex- 
pense 


Net profit 





ee tae $4,750.00—($5,000 estimated less $250 unfinished work) 
2,100.00—(All chargeable to the work completed) 


1,092.50—($1,150 under Table | less 5%) 


1,350.00—($1,250 in Table | plus $100 increase) 


.. $ 207.50—/4.4% instead of 10%) 








Table II 





spend time on their estimates, keep 
job records, and then the annual 
profit and loss statement shows a 
lower net than they figured on their 
estimates or computed on their job 
costing forms. This reasoning is out 
of register but we’ve had more than 
one argument from printers along 
this line. 

Business moves in trends, upward 
or downward, and this movement is 
continuous throughout the year. The 


suppliers and costly delays which in- 
crease costs even though labor does 
the work efficiently. 

Suppose Printer Jones estimated 
$5,000 worth of work to be finished 
in September and uses the ratios 
under Table I to arrive at his prices 
to customers. Bad managerial prac- 
tices hold up the men so that they do 
only $4,500 worth of work in Sep- 


‘tember. Jones timed his estimates 


too low, didn’t figure enough for ma- 





Overhead expense 


Net profit 


67.50—(Increase of 8%) 
$ 20.00—(8% instead of 10%) 











Table III 


changes do not come abruptly with 
the end of a fiscal period, so the 
printer must tally up monthly to find 
out what the score is, otherwise, he 
may be low man on the totem pole 
and not know it. 

Management must be on its toes 
all the time to earn anticipated prof- 
its because accounting for shopwork 
is full of gremlins and gimmicks, 
more than most printers realize. To 
come through with satisfactory 
profits, one must use experience fig- 
ures as shown on the last profit and 
loss statement, estimate his jobs, 
keep job costs to make sure that esti- 
mated costs line up well with actual 
costs, and finally an over-all check 
by means of another profit and loss 
statement made up at the end of the 
accounting period, preferably the 
end of the month. Many printers 
estimate a job, do the work, and con- 
sider the transaction closed when 
they collect the money. This is no 
way to outfit the wife in a nice new 
mink coat. 

In the tables we have shown what 
can happen when labor falls down on 
its job, which, in most cases, can be 
charged to bad management. How- 
ever, labor may be efficient and yet 
the printer may lose out because his 
management is bad. Some jobs take 
more time than others, irregulari- 
ties not anticipated when the esti- 
mates are given. Labor may have to 
wait for cuts and other materials; 
the equipment may be in poor shape, 
causing breakdowns and time-con- 
suming bottlenecks; stocks may be 
incomplete, necessitating trips to 
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terials, which had gone up 10 per 
cent on the last lot he bought, but 
his stock control records were kept 
so badly that they didn’t reveal this 
increase, and so he listed materials 
at the old prices. Such things happen 
over and over again in this industry 
because printers do not use the right 
recording equipment. Too often they 
try to keep their records on a few 
sheets of paper or they lack even 
these recording gadgets on opera- 
tions like stock control, which have 
a great deal to do with the profit 
and loss figures. 

If Printer Jones estimated in ac- 
cordance with Table I figures, and 
overhead expense had gone up $100 
since those figures were compiled, he 
would find in his books at the end 
of September the result shown in 
Table IV. 


The foregoing tables show clearly 
how easy it is for the printer to loge 
money if he doesn’t keep adequate 
accounts, if he doesn’t keep a cloge 
check on his accounts and follow 
through with adequate manage- 
ment. Accounting without manage- 
ment isn’t worth an old slug. Man- 
agement without accounting is a 
mirage. 

Many a printer who prides him- 
self on sticking to quoted prices, who 
derides price-cutters, ends up in the 
same mudhole with the chiselers, It 
makes no difference if you loge 
money price-cutting or through bad 
business methods, you lose it just 
the same. If Jones had cut prices 10 
per cent, he would have been no 
worse off financially. 

The tables shown here may not 
reflect the exact gyrations of oper- 
ating costs because they will vary 
with conditions, but they do illus- 
trate the points we want to empha- 
size, and in doing this, they serve 
their purpose well. 


@ MooreE Business Forms, Incorpo- 
rated, used a traffic-stopping win- 
dow display in a Niagara Falls store 
in conjunction with the centennial 
observance of the founding of that 
city. 

The window display traced 400 
years of history in a display of early 
printing. Included were a replica of 
the Gutenberg press of 1448 and 
a 3,000-pound George Washington 
hand press designed in 1829. 

A page printed by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1742 and replicas of 
pages of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
King James Bible, 1611, and from 
Samuel Johnson, 1752, were shown. 
A copy of Godey’s Ladies Book in 
1852 was open to cuts of composing 
room views. 

This display was one of the larg- 
est and most interesting exhibits. 








1,035.00—23 % 


$1,365.00 
103.50 


$1,261.50 








Table IV 
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If you and your family lived in Austria, France, 

MEMBERS Italy or any of the 15 countries served by CARE, 

you'd be mighty grateful for a helping hand 

Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, 0., from Printers and Lithographers’ of America— 
sey ai WOULDN'T YOU? 





Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, 
W. Va. 












John M. Callahan, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 









eC ee “The Printers’ and Lithographers’ International 


Alex Dittler, Atlanta, Ga. Relief Committee” has just been organized. 
Working through CARE, it will aid needy printers 
and lithographers in 15 European nations caught in 
See ee the war's aftermath. 
EVERY PENNY of your gift reaches your bene- 
ficiaries. This committee serves without pay and 






A. E. Giegengack, New York, 
N. Y. 







Fred W. Hoch, New York, N. Y. 





Gordon J. Holmquist, Los An- 





geles, Calif. finances its own work. CARE likewise contributes 
Frank McCaffrey, Seattle, Wash. the handling and distribution of gifts. It is a gov- 
L. A. Neumann, Chicago, Ill. ernment-recognized European relief agency. 





Your gifts can mean the difference between life 
and death for printers and lithographers in some 
parts of Europe. We know you'll want to help. 





A. G. Ruiter, Boston, Mass. 





A. R. Tommasini, Berkeley, 
Calif. 





Perry R. Long, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





Gifts of $10 or multiples thereof are acknowledged 
by CARE. Your gifts are deductible from federal 
income tax. Personal aid is needed abroad in addi- 










tion to Marshall Plan help. 












HOW TO GIVE! Beam 












fe $10 or ony sulle thareet THE PRINTERS’ AND LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
so INTERNATIONAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 
rpher”Interational Relic P. O. Box 1422—Cincinnati, Ohio 

cinneti, Ohio. ; Mr. Lee Augustine, Chairman 
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PUT NEW VITALITY INTO YOUR MAILING LIST 


BY GIVING IT REGULAR COMMON SENSE CARE 


@ ARE YoU obtaining ‘maximum 
pull’ from your mailing list? Prob- 
ably not, unless yours is an excep- 
tion. During the past few years, 
many mailing lists have been al- 
lowed to deteriorate and become 
out-of-date. What shape is your 
list in? 

The effectiveness of any mailing 
list depends on two factors: one, 
the frequency with which inactive 
names are removed from it, and 
two, the number of “satisfactory” 
new names added to it. In other 
words, keeping a mailing list up-to- 
date is simply a matter of constant 
pruning out of the “dead” names, 
and of constantly adding new “live” 
names. Thus, to gain maximum 
pull from your mailing list, it must 
be given constant attention. 

How important is it to keep a 
mailing list entirely current? Ac- 
cording to business statisticians, 
the pull of the average mailing list 
can be doubled simply by making 
efforts to keep it reasonably up-to- 
date! In other words, the typical 
mailing list found in most business 
firms today operates at only half 
efficiency. Or, put differently, a 
typical list costs twice as much as 
it should. 

Thus, if a list has an average pull 
of eight per cent, in all probability 
this pull can be raised to sixteen 
per cent or more simply by giving 
the list a little common sense care. 
Here are some tips for getting new 
vitality in your mailing list. 

Getting rid of “dead” names: 1. 
Take advantage of the postal serv- 
ice which enables you to obtain 
“new address” information. In this 
way one can obtain the new ad- 
dress of a prospect if the address is 
known to the postmaster. Utilize 
this device to keep mailing lists cor- 
rect. Index your list alphabetically 
according to last name, to avoid 
sending duplicate direct mail pieces 
to the same individual. 

2. If feasible, check all names 
against a current telephone book. 
This is a satisfactory, inexpensive 
means of keeping the mailing list 
current. 

3. Are many of your direct mail 
pieces reaching persons who are 
totally uninterested in you? A card 
bearing your return address, and 
sent to the names on your mailing 
list, can often elicit much valuable 
information. Such a card should re- 
quest the recipient to indicate 
whether he desires to be kept on 
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your list, and if the spelling of his 
name and address is correct. 

4. Use all information you obtain 
for the purpose of keeping your 
mailing list up-to-date. Make sure 
clerical personnel is really using 
such data to correct lists. More 
than one business man has taken 
extensive measures to obtain infor- 
mation on the correctness of his 
mailing list, only to find that this 
information has been improperly 
applied or neglected. 

Cotaining “live” names: 1. Try 
to obtain mailing lists from busi- 
nesses similar to or somehow allied 
with yours. Often it is possible to 
trade lists with the operators of 
such businesses, since you do jot 
compete directly with them. 

2. Avoid including on your master 
mailing list the names of “new” 
persons who are 7ot likely to be in- 
terested in you. Don’t fall into the 
common habit of adding names 
merely to increase the size of your 
list. Where a mailing list is con- 
cerned, it is quality rather than 
quantity that counts. Hence, try te 
add only the names of persons upon 
whom your direct mail appeals can 
reasonably be expected to have 
some effect. Keep this policy con- 


Stantly in mind when seek ew 
sources of inailing lists. 

Common sources of mailing lists 
are telephone books, city directories 
auto license bureaus, professional 
mailing list bureaus, credit bureaus, 
club and professional rosters, and 
school enrolment lists. Remember 
to consider such “general’’ lists. 

Tips on gaining maximum “pull”. 
1. Time your direct mail pieces so 
they will reach the recipient when 
he is not extremely busy. Market- 
ing experts tell us that Saturday 
and Monday are poor days for the 
direct mail piece to arrive, from 
the standpoint of its chance of be- 
ing read. Tuesday is often good. 
because mail is generally light. 

Avoid permitting direct mail 
pieces to arrive immediately before 
a holiday. If they do, many of them 
will land in the waste basket un- 
read. People are usually very busy 
at such a time. 

2. To increase “pull,” utilize color 
on your envelopes and stationery. 
Colored envelopes and letterheads 
tend to attract greater attention 
and make a more lasting and fa- 
vorable impression than do plain 
white ones. 

Similarly, use an occasional odd- 
shaped envelope to convey your di- 
rect mail efforts. An odd-shaped 
envelope possesses a certain dis- 
tinctiveness which tends to make a 
more lasting impression on the 
recipient. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 





At Your Command ... The experience of almoxt 
trained, skilled men to 
handle your typographic problems with ease. . . . The 


forty years in business .. . 
largest selection of both foreign and domestic type 











faces in New England . . . and the modern equipment 
necessary for efficiency. . .. Won't you let us help on 
your next catalog. brochure, advertisement, etc 


Phone today. NOW! 


Liberty 2-1693 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
| 470 ATLANTIC AVE - Liberty 2-1693 - BOSTON MASS 
THE COMPOSING ROOM OF NEW ENGLAND 





Ordinary government post cards were used for the two effectively designed mailing pieces shown 
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above, sent out by the Boston typographic service concern, the Machine Comp pany 
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SMALL SHEET-FED ROTARY 

We are wondering if you could put 
us in touch with the manufacturer of a 
small, fast, simple sheet-fed rotary job 
press that will take an 11-point metal 
or mounted rubber curved plate. With 
magnesium alloy plates coming to the 
front we believe such a press would be 
a Godsend to letterpress printers who 
are trying to compete with cheaper 
methods. We believe the use of these 
plates which can receive proofs of type 
forms and then be etched and curved 
without recourse to the photoengraving 
process could open the way to faster 
and cheaper production. 

There is no such press on the mar- 
ket. However, if you want to experi- 
ment, the multigraph is used to print 
from metal and rubber plates on cer- 
tain grades of work and this may 
suggest the invention of a new press 
like you want. 


OLD DOCUMENTS RESTORED 

One of our customers has a document 
about two hundred years old which he 
wishes to have restored and then pro- 
tected so as to arrest further deteriora- 
tion. It seems to us that in one of your 
issues there was an article dealing with 
matters of this kind. We believe it de- 
scribed a process whereby documents 
could be covered with cellophane. 

This is a specialized field. Valuable 
documents may only be left in the 
hands of reliable experts for restora- 
tion. The preservation after restora- 
tion does not require such skill and 
painstaking care as the restoration. 


FEEDER ON OPEN PLATEN PRESS 

We are going over to automatically 
fed presses and now have on hand a 
few open platen presses. Before selling 
these we are writing to learn if it is 
possible to have open presses fitted with 
automatic feeders. 

It is possible to add automatic 
feeders to open platen presses but 
since you can sell open presses today 
for so much more than you paid for 
them, the question is, would not it 
be more profitable to sell the used 
presses at a profit and apply the 
money you receive on the automatic 
units that you desire? 


: ‘ ~ DRESS 
" ie @ . 
BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


INFRA-RED DRYERS 

We read with interest the article on 
infra-red sheet dryers in the June issue. 
Our knowledge of the value of these 
has been limited and not backed by ex- 
perience. One of our pressmen has sug- 
gested the use of such dryers close to 
the first cylinder on our two-color 
presses to hasten the drying of the 
first-down color and consequently give 
us better trapping of the second color 
on heavy or difficult forms. Can you 
tell us if this is practical or if it has 
been done with successful results? Of 
course, we still intend to use the best 
makeready, ink formulation, and foun- 
tain control, but we do not want to 
overlook any possibility of improving 
quality or production. 

The infra-red sheet heater is used 
in the way you suggest in collabora- 
tion with the inkmaker. It is also 
used on the sheets coming off the 
automatic feeder to cope with wavy 
edges, and in front of and beneath 
the feedboard on single presses as 
well as on the delivery end. 


INFRA-RED SHEET HEATERS 


We decorate the surfaces of paper 
and other materials via the silk screen 
process and are interested in the article 
about drying of inks with infra-red ray 
that appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER 
and would like to know if it is being 
used in the silk screen division of the 
graphic arts. 

Indeed it is, and in many indus- 
tries besides printing. One advan- 
tage of infra-red is that it can be 
used in so many positions, either 
above or below the sheet or other 
object to be dried or in both posi- 
tions. Another is that the rays may 
be directed just where needed in- 
stead of heating the air around the 
object. As infra-red may be directed 
on the face of the decoration on the 
sheet, it is more effective with thick 
sheets than a gas flame under the 
sheet. Because of its greater versa- 
tility, infra-red is displacing other 
heating agencies. 

It is especially useful in the silk 
screen process in which so many 
comparatively thick sheets and other 
objects are decorated. 








STILL ANOTHER DETERGENT 


I was much interested in the article 
on “What Is Best For Washing Up?” 
in the July issue. Many years ago in one 
plant gasoline was used and pouring 
gas on each roller in the operation was 
some job. In another plant, gasoline 
was not allowed on the rollers except 
to loosen a piece of paper, because it 
seemed to dry out and lead to cracking 
of the rollers. In our plant today we are 
using fuel oil and find it the most con- 
venient medium to use to prepare the 
ink for removal. It is run on the press 
just as machine oil formerly was used. 
Very little is required. We like it much 
better than kerosene and the cost is 
low. It does not damage the rollers. 
The article mentioned virtually every- 
thing else except fuel oil, which I be- 
lieve is also known as a distillate. 

Other detergents that might be 
added to the list are Varsol, a type 
wash sold by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kentucky, and Rollerene, a 
roller wash made by Linden Chemi- 
cal Products Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, who also make a type wash and 
a special cleaner for typographic 
numbering machines. 

Some plants have experimented 
with various mixtures for use on 
roller washing machines as well as 
when washing by hand. 

In one large pressroom a mixture 
of kerosene and gasoline is used. 
One man starts with a bucket and 
rags and loosens up the ink on the 
rollers while two assistants follow 
with rags to wipe the rollers dry. 


PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEMS 


We are looking for information on 
various methods of mounting electro- 
type and zinc cuts on a lead base for 
use with a flat plate. The above oper- 
ation is going to be new with us and 
we are anxious to learn of the most 
recent and patented developments that 
are now being used in the printing 
industry for the above purpose. 

As you are going into a line of 
work new to your plant our best ad- 
vice is that you consult all manufac- 
turers of plate-mounting equipment 
so that you may determine which is 
best suited to your requirements. 
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METALLICS ON PLASTIC 

We are interested in obtaining some 
information on the process commonly 
used for making bronze leaf and sized 
gold mounted on cellophane or other 
plastic materials. We used to import 
large quantities from the United States 
of these products used for die stamping 
but are now prevented from doing so 
by the present import restrictions. We 
are, therefore, considering the possi- 
bility of manufacturing these products 
in our country and would like to know 
what process is mostly used by Ameri- 
can manufacturers; what machines are 
employed in the manufacture of same; 
names and addresses of producers of 
said machines. 

The most economical satisfactory 
method of decorating the thinner 
sheets of plastic which may be fed 
from the roll to best advantage is by 
rotogravure reverse printing. The 
metallic (aluminum, for example) is 
first printed on the web of say, cello- 
phane, and over it is next printed a 
film of yellow ink as background pro- 
tection for the aluminum film. The 
subsequent die stamping is done on 
the blank or bare side of the cello- 
phane which endows the aluminum 
beneath on the reverse side with the 
inherent gloss of the cellophane. Ro- 
togravure has no superior for deco- 
rating plastics with solid films of 
metallic ink at high speed. 


COLD EMBOSSING 

We have an order which requires 
cold plate embossing, that is, making 
an impression directly into the paper. 
Is Stewart’s embossing board suitable 
for this kind of work? 

Stewart’s embossing board is used 
to make the force or male die, which 
may be used heated or not as you 
prefer, when embossing from an in- 
taglio female die on platen and flat- 
bed cylinder presses. Steel die print- 
ing and embossing is a somewhat 
different process, produced on steel 
die presses, which produces a fin- 
ished copy in a single impression 
whereas two impressions are ordi- 
narily used in typographic emboss- 
ing, the first for printing the type, 
the second for embossing its impres- 
sion. An exception is an embossed 
plate like those on government 
stamped envelopes, printed and em- 
bossed in a single impression. 


JOB FOR A FINISHING CONCERN 

After submitting the enclosed sample 
to several envelope companies in the 
hope that they could manufacture the 
item in quantity, only to find that they 
cannot do so, we are sending it to you to 
ask if you know someone who can make 
these up. The item was manufactured 
in prewar Germany and it is not now 
supplied by the factory which is in 
Russian territory. 
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While the factory in Germany 
could produce these special wallets 
with comparatively low wages for a 
world-wide market, the cost of pro- 
ducing them in small lots in this 
country is so high that only a spe- 
cially equipped finishing concern 
would be able to take the job at a 
reasonable price. It is possible that 
the American branch of the German 
concern may be able to help you. 


PHOTOGELATIN PRINTERS 

We have had a request from one of 
our customers for information on collo- 
typing. He had procured some of this 
type of work from an eastern firm but 
does not remember the name. Inquiries 
we have made indicate just a few firms 
are engaged in this line of work. 

Not more than a dozen firms are 
listed as producers of collotype or 
photogelatin printing in continuous 
tone, the closest approach to a pho- 
tograph on the production press. 


STIPPLING 


One of our customers wants a job 
stippled and there is no firm in this 
city with a stippling machine. Some one 
has suggested that it may be imitated 
by means of emery paper mounted on a 
type high block but we do not know if 
this method is satisfactory. 

This makeshift has been used. 
You might pull some proofs, using 
sandpaper and emery paper of dif- 
ferent “screens” and submit these to 
the customer. The sheets, of course, 
must be thoroughly dry and sent 
through the press face down. By try- 
ing soft and medium packing some 
nice variations are made possible in 
the final effect. 

Another makeshift is to stipple 
with a zinc line etching with a Ben 
Day stipple design. 

If no makeshift is satisfactory, 
the sheets can be promptly stippled 
by a finishing concern equipped with 
a roughing machine. 


HOME TOWN ECHOES e BY C. KESSLER 
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UNCOMMON CHASES 


Spider chases are used with small 
forms to avoid spring in locking up 
the form and to save time and furni- 
ture otherwise necessary in filling 
the chase. 

Bias chases for platen presses are 
made with inside inclined toward 
left-hand corner of press bed. Under 
this arrangement better inking by 
the rollers is obtained, as when us- 
ing angular furniture, than with 
ink-consuming rules or other units 
at right angles to the rollers. 

Platen press chases with cross bar 
are useful for certain work because 
the bar increases the resistance of 
the chase to spring in locking up. 

Platen press chases with bearers, 
once tried, are highly appreciated as 
they improve the inking by the press 
rollers, take up no space, and save 
the time spent in handling separate 
roller bearers. 

Skeleton screw locking chases, on 
the order of stereotype chases, are 
useful when locking up patent base 
for the platen press and on all forms 
where the full printing capacity of 
the press, in respect to the form, 
must be available. No quoins are 
needed. The screws are turned with 
a locking pin. 

Square stock chases with milled 
recesses for clamp and seat are very 
useful. They may be used for locking 
up forms for both platen and cylin- 
der presses. They also may be used 
in filling the larger spaces instead of 
a chase or on press bed. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF INKS 


Much time would be saved and 
better results more easily obtained 
if three- and four-color process inks 
and color transparencies of Ansco 
and the Eastman Kodak Company 
could be matched in hue and chroma 
and standardized. Two disturbing 
factors are the finished surface of 
coated papers, which may be broadly 
classed as either hard, medium, or 
soft, and the hue of various white 
coated papers, all of them gray in 
practice. 

A heavy first-down process yellow 
which prints on the best of the enam- 
els must be reduced for use on the 
papers of softer surface. This and 
the various kinds of gray in white- 
coated stock prevents standardiza- 
tion from being as easy as it seems. 


INSULATING PAPER FOR MOTORS 


We are in need of a special insulat- 
ing paper used for motors and cannot 
find it here. Can you refer us to a pos- 
sible source of supply in the United 
States? 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company, 
East Walpole, Massachusetts, manu- 
factures a number of strong spe- 
cialty papers used for electrical work 
as well as paper and cardboard used 
by printers. 


FIRE-PROOF PRESS TAPE 


Add to the list of useful press- 
room accessories, a fire-proof press 
tape for use on presses equipped 
with gas-flame sheet-heaters. 


CARE OF NUMBERING MACHINES 


Since typographic numbering ma- 
chines must be kept in good condi- 
tion and especially free from dried 
ink at all times to insure uninter- 
rupted operation on the press, with- 
out which much spoilage of stock is 
likely to follow, the care of these 
machines merit attention. 

Frank Hopkins, pressman with the 
Foote Printing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, where many numbering ma- 
chines “up” are run on fast small 
cylinder presses, recommends the 
following system of keeping the ma- 
chines free from dirt when running 
on bond papers which need fast dry- 
ing job and bond inks. 

When a.run is finished, the ma- 
chines are immediately thoroughly 
cleaned with a good detergent such 
as gasoline. The air line on one of 
the automatic-feed presses is used to 
blow out any sediment. Then the 
machines are stored in light oil, cov- 
ered, until wanted again when they 
are again washed with a good deter- 
gent and air-cleaned. Frank also 
calls attention to the fact that there 
is an oil hole in the wheel assembly 
which takes care of its lubrication 
with a light oil of the “Three-in- 
One” type, and it is a waste of time 
to dip a piece of thin paper in oil and 
drag it through the spaces between 
the numerals as so many do. 

The machines may be cleaned with 
steam instead of air as many rail- 
road engineers and firemen blow 
steam through their tobacco pipes. 








NUMBER 43 IN A SERIES OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


FreD J. LaNDON’s printing career be- 
gan in Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. Like most 
printers, Fred was unable to resist the 
urge to travel, and the years 1910 to 
1922 found him working in job shops 
and newspaper plants in both small and 
large cities throughout the middlewest. 

In 1922, Fred was selected to head 
the printing department of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Dunwoody Institute is a privately 


_ endowed, non-profit school offering in- 


dustrial and mechanical training. The 
printing department, one of fourteen 
units, offers training in hand composi- 
tion, line-composing machine operation, 
and letterpress presswork, as well as 
lithographic camera operation, plate- 
making, and presswork. 


iy, 








Fred was one of the founders of the 
Minneapolis Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. He has taken an important 
part in the club’s activities, serving as 
its president for two years. For several 
years he has been national vice-president 
of the Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
a national association of printing teach- 
ers. He has been active in the state and 
district meetings of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association. 

Fred’s hobby is fishing—and his prox- 
imity to the “land o’ lakes” country 
should enable him to thoroughly enjoy 
that sport. 

His attitude toward printing educa- 
tion coincides with the purpose of 
Dunwoody’s founder: “To offer in- 
struction to youth without regard for 
race, color, or religious belief.” 
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HOT WAX CARBONIZING 

We noticed an item in the May issue 
in which it is stated: “A complete set- 
up of the rotary type for hot wax car- 
bonizing is on the market.” Please 
send name of source of this equipment. 

The name is being sent to you. 
This is the best equipment for hot 
wax carbonizing within the reach of 
printers. It is valuable because it 
produces superior carbonizing not 
otherwise possible and at higher 
speed. This is because more of the 
carbonizing ink with suitable pro- 
portion of wax may be carried than 
is possible on flatbed presses. With- 
out ample inking in this specialty it 
is not possible to obtain satisfactory 
results when the best grade of car- 
bonizing is required. 


MATRIX CLEANER 

Is there a machine on the market 
that can be used for cleaning compos- 
ing machine mats, preferably some- 
thing that is automatic or semi-auto- 
matic—in other words, something that 
the mats could be sent into and be 
cleaned automically before they are 
distributed? 

Both matrix cleaners and space 
band cleaners are on the market. 
You will find them useful. 





ADJUSTABLE FORM TIE-UPS 

Somewhere recently we noticed a 
reference to adjustable form tie-ups 
and galley locks which seem like the 
goods to me. Where are these obtained? 

It is only necessary to calculate 
the time spent securing a form with 
string and later unwinding the 
string and multiply the result by the 
number of forms so treated in a year 
to realize the cost of time wasted by 
this obsolete method as compared 
with a modern tie-up. We are send- 
ing the dealers’ names to you. 


VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 

In the July issue you mention the 
use of vacuum sheet cleaners to clean 
the web prior to impression. May we 
have the names of the manufacturers? 

For the benefit of all interested, 
the vacuum sheet cleaner, like sheet 
heaters, is used on both webs and 
sheets of paper and other materials 
going through the printing press. It 
has also been found to be very useful 
in paper mills. 


CARDS OF UNIFORM SIZE 

We are interested in selling greeting 
cards which are made up to be im- 
printed without changing the gauges 
on the press—in other words, one- 
gauge cards. Which companies handle 
this type card? 

You may get quite a wide range 
of cards of uniform size from the 
leading makers of greeting cards. 
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GLUING MACHINE NOT COSTLY 

We are faced with a problem which 
simmers down to what is the most eco- 
nomical way to apply glue to sheets 
printed in colors (small sheets) after 
printing. 

There are finishing concerns to 
whom you may ship the printed work 
for the gluing operation but if you 
can find use enough for it, a small 
gluing machine, hand fed, could be 
added to your equipment for small 
gluing jobs, labeling and so on. 


BODKINS 


We have an inquiry for bodkins and 
wonder if you can suggest the sources 
of supply. 

Bodkins are used in bookbind- 
eries. Then there is a_bodkin- 
tweezer used in some composing 
rooms. The bodkin can be obtained 
from dealers in bookbinders’ sup- 
plies and the bodkin-tweezer from 
printers’ suppliers. 




















MISREGISTER 

We are enclosing a four-color printed 
piece which is unsatisfactory. You can 
see that the result is bad. What is the 
cause of this dirty, blotchy reproduc- 
tion which was done on a two-color flat- 
bed press? The sequence of colors was 
black, red, blue, and yellow. The printer 
blames the paper. 

Sharpness and clarity of the print 
have been lost through misregister. 
Neither the plates nor the paper can 
be blamed. 


ENVELOPE MAKING MACHINES 


Will you be kind enough to supply 
me with information as to the equip- 
ment necessary to make enve!opes? 

Envelope-making machines of va- 
rious kinds are manufactured and 
all are very efficient and highly pro- 
ductive. When consulting the man- 
ufacturers, you will save time in 
specifying carefully all varieties of 
envelopes that you may wish to pro- 
duce in your plant. 


62nd anual Convention 
PRINTING INDUSTRY 
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Known-‘round-the-world Edgewater Beach Hotel, on Chicago’s north side, 


convention headquarters of Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. 
Grounds are beautifully wooded, include tennis courts, beach walk, 
beaches. To left is Lake Michigan. Stretching many miles into background 
is nation’s second-largest metropolis. Chicago offers many attractions 
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TRANSFERS AND DECALS 

I wish to obtain a textbook on the 
manufacture of transfers. I believe you 
call them decalcomanias—printed on 
paper and then transferred as required 
to articles. I have been unable to find 
any publication on this subject in this 
country. 

While a very high percentage of 
transfers is now produced by litho- 
graphic methods, sellers of equip- 
ment and supplies for thermographic 
printing include transfers in their 
scope and you may obtain informa- 
tion from these suppliers. Thermo- 
graphic printing is sometimes called 
raised letter printing and imitation 
embossing. 

Some attention is given to decals 
and transfers in the various manuals 
of lithography of British origin, 
which may be found in American 
metropolitan libraries and presum- 





ably in the British Museum. British 
magazines probably have carried ar- 
ticles on decals and transfers. Your 
best source of reliable information is 
to make direct contact with those 
engaged in the manufacturing of 
decalcomanias. 


DRY OFFSET 

Enclosed is a tinted safety back- 
ground we apply to work by letterpress 
for some of our customers. We are told 
this is being done in the United States 
by offset-lithography. Is this true? 

Much of this work is done by off- 
set-lith in the division which may 
be generally described as dry offset 
although it is given other names. 
The work is printed from especially 
etched zinc plates on the offset press, 
using composition or synthetic roll- 
ers, as you prefer, with the water 
system cut out. 














When the first line-composing machine 
quadder came into our plant it was con- 
sidered pretty much of a mystery. The 
work it performed seemed so human-like 
that we immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion the quadder itself must be a com- 
plicated piece of machinery. 

Much water has passed under the 
bridge since our first quadder, though. We 
have several now. We have learned how 
to take them apart and put them to- 
gether again. Even taking out the rack is 
no mystery any more. 

During our months of experience, we 
have learned one important lesson which 
we would like to pass along: next to 
cleanliness, lubrication is the most im- 
portant single item in efficient operation 
of a quadder. 

You can hear all kinds of arguments 
about what to do about oiling a quadder. 
When we first started, we used graphite 
—plenty of it. Soon, however, we learned 
that the graphite balled up around the 
rack and in the jaw slides. Often we had 
to take the unit apart to get rid of excess 
graphite. Though we used compressed air 
in an attempt to blow the excess away, 
this was not always successful; we had to 
take the unit apart, regardless. We came 
to the conclusion graphite was not good, 
so we discontinued its use. 

Then we tried light oil as a lubricant 
for the rack and jaw slides. We had trouble 
with oil mainly because it seemed to catch 
and hold dust and metal particles from 
the slug saw. When used sparingly, how- 


Machinist Finds Simple Solution to 
- Troublesome Problem of Lubrication 


By Claude Temple Hall 








ever, light oil did the work of lubricating 
the quadder very well. There was always 
the problem, though, of properly limiting 
the amount of oil. 

In an attempt to clean our quadders 
without taking them all apart, we tried 
squirting gasoline into the unit. But, 
strange to say, it seemed gumminess was 
merely increased. And anyone who has 
ever been around a daily newspaper will 
know that one does not always have suf- 
ficient time to take quadders apart. The 
paper must be put to bed even if bailing- 
wire has to be employed to hold the 
machinery together. 

Then one day, out of the dim mists of 
rumor and whispers, came the suggestion 
to use plain, everyday kerosene in our 
quadders. We tried it first on one we con- 
sidered very dirty. We filled a squirt can 
with the liquid, opened the jaws, then 
stuck the spout of the can in the hole 
through which is reached the adjusting 
screw for the left vise jaw. A generous 
application of kerosene was squirted into 
the mechanism. Grime and dirt seemed 
to be washed away, with the kerosene 
furnishing just enough lubrication for the 
unit. 

Since that time, so long ago, we have 
used little else than kerosene on our 
quadders and we have been having ex- 
cellent performance. Of course, we adhere 
to our policy of periodic thorough clean- 
ings, but in a pinch, when instant per- 
formance is wanted, a good squirt of kero- 
sene will perform miracles. 








FURNACE TEMPERATURE 

We have recently installed a re-melt- 
ing furnace and the question of clean- 
ing and agitating temperatures for the 
furnace has arisen. Some contend that 
750° F. is the proper temperature while 
others say that 600° is more than 
enough. This is quite a variance. Since 
I have been assigned to operate this 
furnace, naturally I am interested in 
getting the most efficient method estab- 
lished and sticking to it. 

The best sources of reliable infor- 
mation are the manufacturers of the 
furnace and the alloyed metal sup- 
plier. The tin content should be at 
least three per cent. Lack of tin will 
increase the melting point of the al- 
loy. The temperature of the re-melt- 
ing furnace should be about that of 
the pot when the line composing ma- 
chine is in operation, between 530° 
and 555°. Temperature widely fa- 
vored is 530°. 


FOUNDRY LOCK-UP CHASE 


We are interested in learning the 
manufacturer or sales agent for a 
stereotype foundry lock-up chase which 
has been described to us as follows: 
Chase dimension for one page lock-up 
with type area forty-nine and one-half 
picas by sixty-three picas. Top and 
left bearers made as a stationary part 
of the chase. Bottom and right bearers 
made from same material as chase and 
precision machined—not cast. Chases 
made for use of one high-speed preci- 
sion quoin between bottom of chase 
and bottom movable bearer, and one 
quoin between left of chase and left 
movable bearer. Chase to be made of 
machined steel to avoid springing and 
to insure precision and quick locking 
and unlocking feature. 

The chases you seek, along with 
other superior chases, may be ob- 
tained from sales agents of electric 
welded steel chases. 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Just how many plants are so well 
equipped for prompt drying in an 
emergency, we do not know, but in 
one plant we recently noticed the 
installation of an infra-red sheet 
heater on a fast small cylinder press 
already fitted with gas flame sheet 
heater and a dry anti-offset spray. 
All three installations were at the 
delivery end. 


MATRIX ROLLING MACHINES 


The machines used to make the 
impression for stereotyping in the 
matrix are commonly called mat rol- 
lers. Direct pressure presses are also 
used. This is in reply to an inquiry 
for a machine for making mats of a 
page at a time, probably between 
6 by 9 and 9 by 12 inches. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Many thanks for the business you have favored me with in the past. 


I am now in the GENERAL INSURANCE bueinese, at the same 
old address, but now writing ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE. 


My broad experience qualifies me to handle ALL of your insurance needs and 
I would appreciate the opportunity of giving you quotations upon any insurance 
you may now, or in the future, be considering. 
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Bear in mind, when I act as your agent its YOUR interests I'm serving 
and, of course, my personal attention to every policyholder. 





825 Main Street WALTER H. LYMAN Evaneton, Illinois © 


GREENLEAF 4438 Insurance for Every Need - RES: UNIVERSITY 3058 
“Better to Have Insurance and Not Need It, Than to Need It and Not Have It” 











Whenever an experienced eye sees a piece of print- pearance in the composition results. In the reset 
ing such as the original, it is apparent that little example, the whole job has been toned down to 
thought has been given to design. The underscor- give it a more business-like look. Resetting it in two 
ing of words, the mixing of three unrelated type columns, in a bookish manner, lends an air of dig- 
faces, and the poor spacing of lines all contribute nity, and in addition gives the message a more 
toward making this an ordinary printed piece. interesting appearance. The one word heading set 
Good typographers avoid the use of all caps in a in distinctive Civilite blends with Baskerville used 
line with lower case letters because a spotty ap- for the text. 
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by Howard N. King 
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e BOTH excellent use and poor use 
of the second color were strikingly 
demonstrated in a folder recently 
distributed by a large public service 
company. The buff hue employed is 
one of the most pleasing of all sec- 
ond color possibilities, but it has 


By Glenn J. Church 


What was otherwise a handsome 
piece was marred by some unwise 
applications of this particular sec- 
ond color. In the left-hand illustra- 
tion, printing part of the headings 
in color results in display that is 
practically illegible under any but 





ing. The reverse black spot is also 
made more effective by the soft hue 
used in the background. But the 
main typographical display, in white 
letters on the colored background, 
is barely visible—with legibility al- 
most zero. 





TWO-LETTER 
telephone number 


Start with your present exchange name. 
It remains the same. Capitalize only the 
first TWO LETTERS. Follow exchange 
name by appropriate figure as shown 
‘on list at right. Then a dash; then the 
figures of your present number. (You 
must consult list; there is no unvarying 


pattern to the change.) 


TWO-LETTER 
telephone numbers 


In the interest of good telephone service, 
the following uniform way should be used 
in printing or displaying “two-letter” tele- 
phone numbers: 


When the number is to be 
shown on one line: 


SU nnyside 4—1234 








LOL OLLI DID Lf er 


Display in this second color is barely legible 
except under ideal lighting conditions. Numeral 
in the color spot might even be overlooked 


definite limitations which must be 
carefully considered when one de- 
signs a printed piece using this 
particular hue. 

While this color serves admirably 
as a background for type of any 
style or size, and also for reverse 
black plates with white letters (as is 
evident in the examples on this 
page), it is not strong enough to be 
used for type which is a vital part of 
the message. Nor does its value con- 
trast with white sufficiently to make 
it acceptable as a reverse plate. 
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( 
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As a background for black type, this second color is ideal. But the main typographical display, in 
white letters on the colored background, scores almost zero in legibility. To solve the problem, 
black outline letters might have been used, with the body of the letters cut out of the buff field 


the best lighting conditions. The re- 
verse numeral in the color spot at 
the bottom of the design could easily 
be overlooked entirely. Use of the 
second color for the symbolical illus- 
tration in the background is very 
commendable. Type overprinted in 
black is easily read; yet the details of 
the illustration are comprehensible. 

In the right-hand reproduction of 
a portion of a page, the color is 
ideally employed as a solid back- 
ground for the black type; read- 
ability is excellent, the effect pleas- 


In the first example, one solution 
to the problem would have been to 
overprint black type (or the hand- 
lettering as used) on a band of color. 
A solid color spot might have been 
used with the numeral in black. 

Use of an outline letter, a dimen- 
sional letter, or a shadow letter— 
printed in black, with the body of the 
letter cut out of the buff background 
—would have effectively surmounted 
the difficulty in the second example 
above, making the piece an outstand- 
ing specimen of good printing. 
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Forrest Rundell 


e@ How FAR off are these super-duper 
refinements and inventions that 
promise to revamp the whole print- 
ing industry? Are they things which 
we as salesmen must take into con- 
sideration now? Or can we go on 
our way selling as we have for the 
past few years and leave the dream- 
ing for realization in the distant 
future? 

First, let us say that at present 
these tremendous improvements are 
interesting to dream about. But 
haven’t we heard something like it 
before? It must have been some 
sixty-five years ago when W. F. 
Vanden Houten, one of the shrewd 
printers of those times, proudly an- 
nounced in his advertising, “Print- 
ing by Electricity.” That sounded 
like a new era in the graphic arts. 
But actually all he was doing was 
substituting an electric motor for 
the steam power he had been using 
to drive his presses. His printing 
was no better for the change, the 
new motive power did not speed up 
the presses nor did it improve the 
quality of his printing. 

Even though harnessing electri- 
city resulted in developments im- 
proving production, few of them 
have been made in the past ten years. 
True, electricity has given us better 
light and more convenient applica- 
tion of power. But the facts are that 
it has not changed the basic prin- 
ciples of letterpress printing. And 
the facts also are that cylinder 
presses fifty years old and older are 
still running and doing a good job. 
So good a job are they doing that, 
try as they will, our most modern 
presses cannot beat them on certain 
types of work. 


Old Press Does Good Work 
Take a small trade paper for 
example: Run is 1500, two forms, 
sheetwise. Makeready time is about 
the same on the old cylinder as on 
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a modern automatic feeder. The new 
press may save an hour on running 
time. But in figuring the overhead 
into the hourly rate the advantage 
is all with the oldster. It probably 
cost around $6,000. On the basis of 
charging its cost off at the end of 
fifteen years it has been charged off 
three times. What chance has a new 
press costing around $35,000 in com- 
peting on an hourly rate? 

On a long run, of course, the 
higher speed of the new press will 
eventually overcome the advantage 
of the lower-cost oldster. But there 
is still a lot of printing to be had on 
which the run is too short to give 
the new press this advantage. Trade 
papers are one source. Suppliers who 
sell almost entirely to big manufac- 
turers seldom have a mailing list of 
over five thousand. Often it is less. 
And as long as the printer with the 
old presses sticks to short runs he 
has a competitive advantage over 
the shop equipped with modern high 
speed cylinders. 


Changeover Isn’t Easy 


The important part of this story 
is that the old presses, those fifteen 
years old and older, are acting as a 
brake on those plants that want to 
modernize. Printers who have the 
old presses are not going to throw 
them away while they are service- 
able. And unless they can sell them 
and apply the money on the purchase 
of new presses there will be few new 
presses bought. 

Furthermore, the shop that has 
been equipped with old presses has 
been doing short-run work. It has 
had to build up that kind of trade to 
compete. If it wants to modernize 
with fast presses it must change the 
type of business it does — which 
won’t be easy. Its prices will be too 





high on the small runs and it won’t 
have customers for the long runs. 
Moreover, the demand for the type 
of work on which the old presses 
have the advantage will still be with 
us. It will not change simply because 
some printer has bought a new press 
that will run like a greased streak. 
The house organ with the 750 run 
will still need only 750 copies. The 
manufacturer who sells to other 
manufacturers will still have a lim- 
ited number of prospects to reach. 


Short Runs Always With Us 


With the small edition market 
always with us the old presses will 
continue to be worth more than their 
value as scrap metal for years to 
come. And with the old presses re- 
taining their usefulness the market 
for the new fast presses will have 
a tendency to be restricted to the big 
plants toward which the long runs 
will naturally gravitate. 

No, the plant with old equipment 
will not be obsolete for a long time. 
So long as it sticks to the field in 
which it belongs it will find lots of 
work to do and it will be safe from 
competition from the ultra modern 
whizzers. 

But how about the new modern 
typesetting devices, especially the 
Vari-Typer? Far from making an 
improvement that will strengthen 
the position of the printing industry 
the development of the Vari-Typer 
has played right into the hands of 
one of our most dangerous competi- 
tors, the office reproduction machine. 
The essence of the Vari-Typer’s suc- 
cess is its ability to by-pass the 
skilled compositor. By its use the 
big office that wants to do its own 
printing can have one of its typists 
set up small forms or even mailing 
pieces. These will be neat and will do 





Split Fountain— 
Without Cutting the Ink Rollers 


E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, Canada pa- 
per house, suggests this method of getting 
a variety of colors, without extra press 
runs, by using a split ink fountain without 
cutting the rollers. 

The same separation between colors pro- 
vided by cut rollers can be achieved if the 
art work has been laid out leaving a chan- 
nel of white paper (as far as the second 
color is concerned) wide enough to clear 
that area in the ink fountain where the 
color blends. Oftentimes only slight 
changes in a layout will make this arrange- 
ment possible. The sketch indicates one 
side of a 16-page imposition. This proce- 


dure makes possible running a series of 
blotters, mailing cards, et cetera, all on one 
sheet and yet have each design in a differ- 
ent color. 
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their work efficiently. Then for re- 
production the copy can be sent to 
an offset house or, worse luck, run 
off on the company’s own small 
offset press. 

No, the industry cannot pat itself 
on the back that it has improved its 
competitive position through the 
Vari-Typer. Too many shrewed buy- 
ers will compare the cost of a girl 
typist’s work with the seven to nine 
dollars an hour that printers charge 
for composition. And remember the 
excerpts from the report of the 
National Publicity Council as quoted 
in the “Corner” for May. Out of 
38,511,000 pieces of printing pro- 
duced by health and welfare agencies 
during the year 1947, more than 57 
per cent were produced on office 
reproduction machines. This was 
only the score of the agencies that 
reported; the National Publicity 
Council suggested the probability 
that more than two hundred million 
pieces were so produced in the year. 


Fit Orders to Shop and Men 


The writer would not attempt to 
guess the answer to this one. It may 
even be that small shops equipped 
with a Vari-Typer and a small offset 
press such as a Multilith will spring 
up to compete with office machines. 
It may be that the letter shops will 
find the Vari-Typer a means of ex- 
panding their business—at the ex- 
pense of the letterpress industry. 
In any event letterpress gives no 
promise of being better off for the 
invention. 

We have all read of other new 
processes as well which promise to 
revolutionize the industry. Maybe 
they will. But the tremendous mass 
of serviceable equipment now turn- 
ing out satisfactory work stands as 
a barrier to any mass changeover. 
This would apply even if the new 
inventions were perfected at this 
moment, which they are not. And 
even if they come soon, there is every 
chance they will first hit the big 
plants where huge runs are the 
order. If you doubt this, think, if 
you can, what big technological im- 
provements have been made in the 
past ten years that have helped in 
your letterpress plant. Anti-offset 
spray? Anything else that would 
help you or the average small or 
medium size printer? 

Don’t forget that printing is still 
a craft and like any other craft 
depends largely upon the skill with 
which its craftsmen use their tools 
for excellence in results. And part 
of this skill must be the ability of 
the salesman to fit his orders to the 
shop and its men. 


For example: The writer remem- 
bers the jam a small printer got him- 
self into by over-expanding. This 
printer had a business which fitted 
his plant well and kept it busy with 
profitable work. But for years he had 
been dreaming of a new, fast press 
twice the size of any he owned. Fin- 
ally the day came when his dream 
was realized. The new press was on 
the floor and running. He put one of 
his biggest jobs on it. The press ate 
it up. Along came another long run 
and the press ate that up too. 

Then the printer made a startling 
discovery. His old press had been 
standing idle earning nothing while 
the new one was going merrily on 
its way. The new press had run both 
of them out of work for the time 
being and to make matters worse he 
had no customers who could supply 
the additional work necessary to 
keep the new press going. He had to 
get out and do some lively hustling 
before he got enough work to fill his 
shop and it was a long time before 
he got his balance again. 

No, don’t look for any tremendous 
technological advances to hand you 


a bonanza. On the contrary you may 
find that the newer processes, offset 
and gravure, may make more prog- 
ress than letterpress. They are 
newer and still have more to learn. 


Don’t Worry About Inventions 


Concentrate on your shop’s pres- 
ent advantages and work to sell what 
you can do best. Encourage your 
shop men to call your attention to 
opportunities to save money by im- 
proved planning. For example: the 
writer was recently working on a 
roster with 96 pages of names set on 
a 13-pica measure. The pages car- 
ried a 15-pica running head. But an 
alert compositor saw that by chang- 
ing the type style the running head 
could be shortened to 13 picas. This 
would mean that the 96 pages could 
be made up without cutting and 
fitting odd length material. The cash 
saving was substantial. 

Don’t worry about these wonder- 
ful new inventions. Do your own in- 
venting to get the most out of what 
your shop has to work with. It will 
be a long time before those advances 
get to the average printer. 


P S: for Prompt Ste 


An unusual sign made up of two huge 
letters “P. S.” looms above the new Yak- 
ima, Washington, plant of Valley Publish- 
ing Company, a partnership of R. T. Peter- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. V. E. Sproull. (The 
company slogan is “P. S. for Prompt Ser- 
vice.”) With the building situated on a 
thoroughfare, the provocative sign attracts 
all who pass by. 

One feature of the pillarless shop which 
makes for efficiency is having all movable 
shop equipment mounted on rollers. 
Among the numerous advantages of this 


roller system is that the cement floor can 
be kept truly clean. 

Fluorescent lighting is used throughout 
the new building, including attractive 
reception room and hall to the shop, where 
samples of printing are displayed at a 
counter. 

The owners are very well pleased with 
their comfortable and efficient new plant, 
which employs eight persons, where they 
can turn out good quality work and still 
occasionally have time to go fishing. 


By Gib Clark 
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* We're sold on the effectiveness of advertising. 
But in half a century of experience we've found: A satisfied 
customer is our best advertisement. That's why we mix 
ingredients such as courtesy, sincerity, and appreciation with 
type, paper, and ink in rendering a printing 
service that makes customers come back for more. We'd like 


» achance to please you—just call Main 202. 



















John E. Helmer, Quincy, Illinois, submitted this first-prize-winning entry. The original was in golden yellow and dark brown. The illustration (a stock 
cut, since no artwork or original plates were permissible in the contest) very aptly pictures the “satisfied customer” which is the copy theme 
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Ss d-prize-winning design by Paul J. Brown, Chicago, Illinois. Colors in the original—deep brown and a rusty orange—were particularly pleasing and 
appropriate for an October blotter. Most blotters present a better appearance if printed on an enameled surface, as was Mr. Brown's origina! 


@ JUDGES in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
recent blotter design contest have 
emerged from their huddle to an- 
nounce the following awards: First 
prize of $25 cash goes to John E. 
Helmer, of Quincy, Illinois; second 
prize of $20 cash to Paul J. Brown, 
of Chicago, Illinois; third prize, $15 
cash, to Ben Wiley*, Springfield, Illi- 


nois; and fourth prize, $10 cash, to 
G. H. Petty, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Winners of other than the four 
cash prizes include: A. L. Barrett, 
of Curling, Newfoundland; John F. 
Bethune, Berkeley, California; Mor- 
ris Reiss, New York City; Robert 
Smith, Easton, Pennsylvania; O. R. 
Thompson, Xenia, Ohio; and Ben 





Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. (Some 
contestants received more than one 
award.) 

One particularly noteworthy fea- 
ture of many designs was the use of 
a hue other than black for the 
“heavyweight” color (a trend influ- 
enced, we hope, by propaganda to 
that effect published from time to 
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We’re sold on the effectiveness of advertising. But in half a century 
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. Third prize was awarded to Ben Wiley’s clean-cut design reproduced above. Lavender and black were the colors of the original. Before his untimely passing, 


recently, frequent reproductions of the work of this Springfield, Illinois, typographer, in the pages of The Inland Printer, were admired by many 
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* We're sold on the effectiveness of advertising. But 
in half a century of experience we've found: A satisfied 
customer is our best advertisement. That’s why we mix 


ingredients such as courtesy, sincerity, and appreciation 


with type, paper, and 
Vib ? ink in rendering a 


printing service that 


makes customers come back for more. * We'd like a 


chance to please you—just call Main 202. 
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Fourth prize was won by G. H. Petty, Indianapolis, Indiana. Black and reddish-brown were the colors used in the original. Mr. Petty chose to submit an 
all-type design; most contestants took advantage of the contest rule which permitted the use of a single stock cut available from a stock cut house 


time in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER.) Color itself is an ex- 
tremely important factor in design, 
and while a few color combinations 
went a bit astray, most were very in- 
teresting. Probably because of its 
association with October, brown was 
a favorite (and very appropriate) 
color. 


Of course excellence in layout and 
typography counted most in the 
judging. It is interesting to note 
that two of the major-prize-winning 
designs (body copy, not display) 
were set in old standbys, two in con- 
temporary type styles. 

THE INLAND PRINTER sincerely 
thanks all contestants for their in- 


teresting entries in the blotter de- 
sign competition. 


* Mr. Wiley’s untimely passing will 
be deeply regretted by many who have 
enjoyed seeing and who have been in- 
spired by reproductions of his excellent 
work which have appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER on numerous occa- 
sions during the past decade. 
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e@ THERE HAS long been a standard 
test for materials and equipment in 
the graphic arts industry. It might 
well be called the “it works” test. 
Many materials found their way in- 
to the industry simply because they 
worked. In some instances research 
has shown why they were useful, 
while in other cases the cause of 
their usefulness is still unknown. In 
this series on the facts known about 
lithography there is no intention to 
discredit any material, technique, 
or process which works. There are 
times, however, when an _ under- 
standing of the facts makes possible 
a clearer understanding of why “it 
works.” 

In the offset department last 
month the subject of optical density 
as a means of controlling press 
production was introduced. Density 
measurements were shown to more 
closely indicate tone relationships 
than any other method of measur- 
ing. They are independent of the 
intensity of illumination, they are 
unaffected by adjacent light or dark 
areas, and so they eliminate the 
greatest causes of error in human 
judgment. 

The figures for reflection density 
have a definite meaning, and effects 
may always be duplicated when du- 
plicate readings are obtained. These 
figures are based on the amount of 
light reflected from small selected 
areas. Although density measure- 
ments are derived from proportion 
of the amount of light reflected, re- 
flectance measurements do not cor- 
respond with the generally accepted 
idea of darkness or density. Fur- 
thermore, an almost infinite number 
of easily identifiable tones are 
crowded into the reflectance scale 
between the points where half the 
light is reflected and none of the 
light is reflected. In the density scale 
these dark tones are spread out and 
are easily measured (reflection den- 
sity is the logarithm of the recipro- 
cal of the reflectance). 
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More About the Densitometer 


The instrument which is used to 
make density measurements (a den- 
sitometer) may be optical or elec- 
trical. In using the instrument the 
operator places the area to be meas- 
ured in line with a small hole, usu- 
ally not over a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. In a transmission densi- 
tometer the light shines up through 
the area, whereas reflection density 
measurements are made from the 
light which is shown onto the space 
at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the object. In an optical densi- 
tometer a match is made between 
the area under examination and the 
graduated density scale. When the 
match is made, the reading on the 
instrument is noted. On some instru- 
ments filters are provided to permit 
readings of slightly colored silver 
images or even full color in terms of 
shades of gray. 


Direct Readings Given 

Electrical or electronic densitom- 
eters give direct readings. With 
these there is no question of human 
judgment in the comparison of the 
specimen against a standard. Since 
an “electric eye” or photocell has the 
ability to put out electric current in 
a manner related to the intensity of 
the light which falls on the cell, it is 
possible to amplify this current and 





“HOW TO 
PRINT ENVELOPES 
ON A 10 BY 15 
PLATEN PRESS’ 


A correspondent is trying to 
locate an article under the 
above head which appeared in 
THE INLAND PRINTER — just 
when he does not know. Can 
any of our readers help us locate 
this article? 





























an electric meter wil. udicate the 
amount of light falling on the cell. 
This is the principle of the Weston 
or G-E exposure meters photogra- 
phers use in determining their shut- 
ter speeds and lens openings, only 
in these instruments intensities are 
usually relatively great, and a large 
area of the photocell is used. Hence 
no amplification is needed, and the 
meter measures the exact output. 

A rather crude form of densitom- 
eter can be made from one of these 
exposure meters, but because the 
great differences in density occur in 
the dark tones, and represent very 
small differences in light intensity 
which falls on the cell, readings are 
inaccurate in this region even when 
high intensity illumination is used. 
The ideal electronic densitometer is 
one which gives direct readings on 
a scale on which the density values 
are uniformly spaced. This is accom- 
plished by designing the electric cir- 
cuit so that it amplifies the output of 
the cell to correspond to the density 
scale. In other words, the response 
of the instrument is logarithmic. 

Perhaps it may sound fantastic 
that instruments such as these are 
being used to control the quality of 
presswork, but several plants are 
reportedly using such equipment for 
that purpose. Density measurements 
explain the variations between let- 
terpress and offset prints on the 
basis of the amount of ink trans- 
ferred. An idea of makeready based 
on densitometry was put forth in 
the previous article on this subject. 
In that discussion the ability of in- 
creased pressure to cause more ink 
to be transferred was shown to be 
the factor responsible for the com- 
plete alteration of the relationship 
between tone and values. 

It was concluded that it was the 
duty of the platemaker to supply 
plates to the press with the tones in 
the correct relationship to one an- 
other, but when this was not done 
the alert pressman could resort to 
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makeready to improve the quality of 
work. Assuming that the plates do 
have the right tone values there is 
no assurance that they will print 
that way. Sometimes the pressman 
is at fault, but at other times it may 
be factors over which he has no con- 
trol. The use of a densitometer in 
the pressroom may give the answer 
to this question. 

With some stocks it is impossible 
to reach a density of over 0.90 for 
the solid black, while with other 
stocks densities as high as 1.30 could 
be printed easily. One of the causes 
for this can be easily explained on 
the basis of the reflectance of light. 
In order for a sheet of paper to have 
whiteness it must have a property 
known as specular reflection. This 
means that the light must be broken 
up in such a manner that there is a 
uniform diffusion of all the colors in 
the white light as it is reflected from 
a surface. This is the property which 
gives a paper the quality known as 
“brightness,” but brightness is not 
necessarily limited to its whiteness, 
that is, it may not reflect all the 
colors in white light uniformly. 

With rough surfaces this reflec- 
tion is not uniformly distributed. 
Since the dried ink film follows the 
contour of the surface of the paper 
(except in the case of gloss inks), it 
is at times impossible to approach 
the density that can be achieved on 
smooth stocks when rough ones are 
used. Since the light falling on the 
surface of the paper isn’t uniformly 
reflected, to both the densitometer 
and the observer the light areas ap- 
pear to be darker and the blacks to 
be more gray. 

This roughness can even make a 
print appear entirely different, de- 
pending on the grain direction of the 
stock. During the war when paper 
was so short, one layout man placed 
a series of images down one edge 
ot the sheet at right angles to the 
others. Try as the pressman would 
he could not make these images ap- 
pear as the others did. A densitom- 
eter showed that even though the 
keys were feeding considerably more 
ink to this strip, and the dots were 
beginning to fill, the solid or near 
solid portions did not have a density 
equivalent to the other images when 
the illustrations were all turned the 
same way. 

In another case a job was shifted 
from a 17 by 22 press to a 22 by 34 
and the grain kept in the long direc- 
tion. Here, too, the pressman ran 
into considerable trouble in dupli- 
cating the earlier print. Not all den- 
sitometers will show this difference 
due to the grain of the paper since 


some have uniform illumination 
from all directions at the angle of 
forty-five degrees. 

Nevertheless, they will show the 
difference between a rough and a 
smooth sheet. This is why we con- 
tinually stress the fact that good off- 
set work must be printed on coated 
paper. In spite of years of advertis- 
ing that offset lithography can print 
on any surface, the fact remains that 
the greatest density range can be 
obtained when smooth surfaces are 
used, and coated papers have the 
smoothest surfaces. This bears little 
or no relationship to the ability of 
the rubber blanket to conform to the 
contours of the paper and transfer 
the same dot as is on the plate to the 
paper. It is entirely a question of the 
reflectance properties of the black 
and white areas of the paper. Plates 
which have been made to print on 
coated stock may give some gosh- 
awful effects when they are used on 
M. F. paper. 


Importance of Contrast 


In some commercial black and 
white work, detail is not important. 
In fact, in most advertising, con- 
trast is more important than detail. 
The lithographer has long clung to 
the idea that the finer the screen he 
prints the better job he will do. This 
is true as long as detail is of prime 
importance, and so 400-line screens 
may be used which will show almost 
as much detail as a continuous tone 
photographic print, but they will not 
have the density. The whole picture 
will of necessity be flat. 

The most widely used screen in 
lithography is the 133-line. Letter- 
press printers seldom print screens 
finer than 120-line even on the best 
coated stock. On rough stocks such 
as news they habitually drop down to 
60-line or even coarser screens. The 
reason generally given is that there 
will be too much loss of tone values 
due to the unyielding character of 
the form. Actually this is only part 
of the story. High density and con- 
trast can be maintained in shadow 
areas where they could not if a finer 
screen were used. 

Here is an example of what hap- 
pens in both offset and letterpress 
when fine and coarse screens are 
used. A 90 per cent dot is described 
as one which has only a small reverse 
dot. When an area is made up of dots 
of this size 10 per cent of the area is 
white paper and the balance is cov- 
ered with ink. Thus a shadow por- 
tion of an illustration which con- 
sisted of 90 per cent dots would have 
17,689 of these little dots per square 
inch when a 133-line screen is used 





and each reverse dot would occupy 
an area of about five-millionths of a 
square inch. It is not unusual to find 
dots of this size in commercial work, 
and ordinarily there is little trouble 
encountered in holding them open. 

If a good high density black and 
a smooth surfaced paper permitted 
the printing of solids with a density 
of 1.20, these portions made up of 90 
per cent dots would have a density of 
only 0.806. If the nature of the paper 
permitted only a density of 0.90 to 
be printed in the solid portions, the 
density of the 90 per cent area would 
then be 0.633. 

If a 60-line screen were used in- 
stead of a 133-line on the rough 
stock there would only be 3,600 dots 
per square inch. If the white space 
in these dots were the same size as 
the white space per 133-line dot, 98 
per cent of the area would be covered 
with ink. Assuming as before that 
the solid areas were printing with a 
density of 0.90, this area covered 
with 98 per cent dots would then 
print with a density of 0.846, or with 
greater density than the 90 per cent 
dots printed on the smooth stock. 
Since the eye can readily distinguish 
differences in density as small as 
0.01, even the difference between the 
90 per cent dots on the smooth stock 
and the 98 per cent dots on the rough 
stock could be noticed, and the 133- 
line 90 per cent dots on the rough 
stock would look extremely gray— 
typically offsettish. 

In either case the pressman is re- 
quired to hold open dots of exactly 
the same size. Thus when contrast 
rather than detail is needed the lith- 
ographer might take a leaf from the 
letterpressman and alter his screen 
to correspond to the stock. Some 
shops have already done this and 
regularly produce the same class of 
work by either letterpress or offset 
with equally good results. Control of 
density has been the answer even 
though the shop had no knowledge 
of the theory of density. 

Another vagary of paper surface 
sometimes leads the pressman to 
think that he is printing with a 
greater density than the dried sheet 
shows. Since gloss inks are generally 
printed on coated or high grade su- 
percalendered stocks and depend on 
the formation of a smooth film for 
their gloss, paper surface has little 
to do with their density, but some 
inks when wet exhibit this same 
glossy level characteristic and thus 
appear to have great density. Upon 
drying, the varnish penetrates into 
the paper and the prints appear to 
be very gray. This property can’t be 
checked by taking a freshly printed 
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sheet and making a densitometer 
reading on it because the instru- 
ment will “see” exactly the same 
thing as the eye sees. 

Sometimes it is hard to convince 
practical lithographers that density 
values are actually what people see. 
This is especially true in the high- 
light areas. There even rather large 
changes in dot size make only small 
differences in density. With an ink 
which will print solids with a den- 
sity of 1.20, increases of 5 per cent 
in dot size or dot area make differ- 
ences in density of not over 0.03 
until dots of over 30 per cent are 
reached. This means that the size of 
highlight dots is not as important 
as is sometimes considered and the 
complete dropping out of highlights 
would not appear to be necessary 
under any conditions. 


Role of Ink in Density 


To further bear out this conten- 
tion it is only necessary to consider 
one of the troubles peculiar to offset 
printing—scum. There are innumer- 
able causes for it and a large per- 
centage of commercially acceptable 
lithography shows evidence of it. A 
glance at a blanket often will show 
ink on the non-printing portions. 
The pressman may say, “Oh, that 
does not give any trouble. It does not 
print on the sheet.”” When the sheet 
is examined carefully a fine spray of 
ink can be seen but it goes unnoticed 
because it is in the lower range of 
the density scale. Even when there is 
an all-over scum which is very bad, 
it often would not be noticed were it 
not for the gripper edge not receiv- 
ing any of the ink and the contrast 
between this edge and the rest of the 
sheet shows up. Although the reflect- 
ance of the sheet is greatly reduced, 
the density increase is very slight. 

Thus far in these discussions little 
attention has been paid to ink and 
the role it plays in density. Actually 
the density or strength of the ink 
itself is not as important a factor 
as it is sometimes believed. The 
important question is the quantity 
of ink which is transferred to the 
sheet. It has long been considered 
axiomatic that an ink is at its fullest 
strength when it comes from the can, 
and any additions which the press- 
man may make causes it to print 
weaker or requires the carrying of 
more ink on the press with the sub- 
sequent danger of filling in of tones. 

This is not necessarily true. Some 
newer ink appear to be much weaker 
when the inks themselves are com- 
pared but they print with a density 
equal to or even greater than the 
regular line of offset inks. Additions 
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made to the ink do weaken the ink 
itself but this doesn’t always weaken 
the printing strength. The impor- 
tant factor is the density of the 
printed tones and this depends en- 
tirely on ink transfer. 

Here again paper plays an impor- 
tant part. Simply because a paper 
has a smooth finish does not mean 
that it is easy to print with a high 
density. Many coated and some su- 
percalendered papers do not readily 
receive ink. They depend entirely on 
the tack of the ink transferring the 
image from the blanket to the pa- 
per. As soon as the plate is washed 
out with water and the form rolls 
dropped on it, any ink will pick up a 
certain amount of water. The quan- 
tity of water varies greatly and de- 
pends on the materials used in its 
formulation. This water greatly re- 
duces the tack of the ink, hence the 
ability to transfer. 

Usually the more water the ink 
will hold the more greatly the tack 
is reduced. On hard-surfaced stocks 
water control is especially critical 
and can reduce maximum printing 
density to as low as 0.70. This would 
mean that the 90 per cent dot used in 
the earlier illustration would have a 
printing density of slightly less than 
0.56. This would be very, very gray. 

Some stocks and some inks are 
designed to transfer in a different 
manner. They depend on the surface 
of the stock blotting or absorbing 
the ink from the blanket and the 
tack does not play as important a 
part in this transfer. When stocks 
of this type are being run, reduction 
of the ink may actually improve the 
printing density. The more varnish 
or compound added (within limits, 
of course) the more readily the ink 
will penetrate the stock and the more 
cleanly it will be blotted from the 





blanket. Naturally the pressman will 
be required to carry more ink but 
the continual transfer of more ink 
will show fewer ups and downs in 
color strength due to irregularities 
in water control. 

Transfer of ink from the blanket 
to the paper will be more complete 
at each revolution of the press and a 
larger fresh charge of ink must be 
fed to it. This will tend to prevent 
the water-logging of the ink on the 
rollers and reduce the possibility of 
stripping of the rollers. 

The more complete removal of the 
ink from the blanket helps prevent 
filling in of the dots since there is 
not a heavy squashed-out film of ink 
remaining on the blanket which 
tends to sensitize the edges of the 
dot formations. This also means less 
acid and water will be required to 
keep the work open. Since tack now 
plays a less important role in the 
transfer, irregularities in water 
control will have less effest on the 
final printing density. An ink should 
not be judged upon its apparent 
strength. No matter how weak it 
may appear, it is the density with 
which it prints that counts. 


Standardized Quality 


If a weaker ink is purchased the 
mileage will naturally be less, al- 
though when a pressman deliber- 
ately weakens an ink to make it print 
better there is no apparent loss of 
mileage as far as the cost figures are 
concerned. The ink itself may be 
charged to the job, but the pressman 
is usually furnished with driers, 
compounds, and varnishes charged 
to the general expenses of running 
the pressroom. He can dilute the ink 
by any amount and the increased 
cost will never appear on the job 
ticket. This puts the manufacturer 
of ready-to-run inks at a disadvan- 
tage, but generally he is in a better 
position to know what materials can 
be added to better wet the stock with 
ink and become absorbed into it than 
the pressman is. 

Once the proper type of ink has 
been established for a particular 
stock the densitometer can be used 
to control the press production. A 
pressman can be required to main- 
tain definite densities in certain 
areas or print all solids at the fullest 
density possible. He can check his 
work and catch slight variations 
before they become major problems. 
Dot-etchers can be instructed to 
open up areas which are likely to 
give trouble or lack detail because 
of the crowding of tones. Manage- 
ment can then expect a definite qual- 
ity of reproduction. 
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THE Challenge Machinery Company 
has announced another of its series of 
proof presses which is designated as 
Style KA, a hand-operated cylinder 
press. A turn of the crank causes the 
cylinder to revolve while the recipro- 
cating bed rides through on anti- 
friction rollers, and an accurate un- 
yielding impression and easy oreration 
are assured. Sheets are fed to the 





Challenge hand-operated cylinder proof press 


cylinder grippers and a micrometer 
side guide while the form is automati- 
cally inked. A foot trip prevents offset. 
The Style KA is made in two sizes, 
14% by 23%, and 19% by 23% inches. 
Two 38-inch form rollers, a 2%-inch 
steel vibrator, a 2-inch composition, 
and a 1-inch rider roller, in addition 
to a sliding feed board, a delivery 
board, a zine galley plate, and welded 
steel stand with shelves and compart- 
ments for paper, ink cans, and rags, 
are part of each unit. 


ELECTRIC Tachometer Corporation 
has announced a new speed and pro- 
duction recorder, attachab!e to any in- 
dustrial machine, which produces a 
series of parallel lines to indicate 
speed, irregularity of speed, and idle 
time; guaranteed to an accuracy of 
one-half of one per cent of full scale. 
The recorder consists of a synchroniz- 
Ing contactor attached to the prime 
mover of the industrial machine; a 
patented step-by-step motor, electri- 
caily connected with the contactor; a 
master clock; a pen, and a chart on 
which recordings are visualized. If de- 
sired, the recorder may be installed at 
a place remote from the machine 
whose speed and production are being 





recorded, for the convenience of the 
foreman or superintendent. The opera- 
tion of the device is not affected by 
change in temperature or vibration of 
the machine. 


INSTANT change-over from heating 
to cooling by means of jets is embodied 
in a self-contained unit called Kasten- 
kooler, operated in conjunction with 
a Big Chief Remelter used by electro- 
typers, announced by the mechanical 
division of United American Metals 
Corporation. Balanced expansion and 
contraction in the course of heating 
and cooling provides for the lengthen- 


“d ing of the life of the backing-pans. 


Lighting of the burners results in 
melting the foils of shells within a few 
minutes, after which the burners are 
turned off and the backing metal is 
poured over shells through an electri- 
cally heated, temperature-controlled 
casting trough. 

The pans are calibrated for depth of 
cast, and with a series of three pans it 
is possible to cast as fast as the shells 
can be prepared. Since both the Kast- 
enkooler and the Big Chief Remelter 
are insulated and enclosed, it is said 
a substantial saving of fuel results. 





THE PRINTER’S Bevel, announced by 
Zimmer Printers Supply Company, is 
a triangular instrument of brass used 
to determine at what angles irregular 
composition should be set, and how 
angular plates and type should be 
locked in a form. By placing the bevel 
on a layout, the angles for the blocks 
are ascertained and can be transferred 
directly to a saw-bed. Cutting of blocks 
becomes “as quick and accurate as 
making straight cuts with the saw.” 


IMPERIAL Lithograph Press Corpo- 
ration announces a new multicolor 
roll or web-fed offset press called the 
“Litho-King,” printing two colors on 
one side, or one color on both sides, in 
a single operation at speeds up to 30,- 
000 an hour. The press has a sheet cut- 
off of 8% inches, handles a maximum 
paper roll of 14 inches wide, and will 
imprint, number, and perforate sheets. 
The lightest stock handled is onion 
skin and the heaviest is index bristol. 
It is 4 feet wide, 12 feet long, 5 feet 
high, and weighs about 6500 pounds, 
occupies floor space of about 12 by 3% 
feet, according to George G. Carnegie, 
Jr., vice-president and sales manager 
of the company. 





“Litho-King” multicolor roll or web feed offset press made by Imperial Lithograph Press Corporation 
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THE UPLIFTER is the name of a light- 
weight machine used for lifting and 
piling many types of material in a 
plant or warehouse, made by the Re- 
volvator Company, manufacturers of 
portable elevators and other material 
handling equipment. The new Uplifter 





New “Uplifter’ made by Revolvator Company 


weighs 415 pounds, rolls on Timken 
bearings, has a turning point of 45 de- 
grees, has an over-all height of 77 
inches, and a lifting capacity of 1,000 
pounds to a height of 82 inches. Its 
length is 40% inches. 


ARVEY CORPORATION has developed a 
method of converting various kinds of 
printed pieces into permanent, easel- 
mounted display items to be used as 
point - of - purchase advertising. The 
method includes covering the printed 
surface with a transparent film of cel- 
lulose acetate and mounting it on 
beveled hardboard with edges tinted in 
any shade or in silver and gold. An 
easel-hanger is riveted to the back of 
each display. 


THE RELIANCE Electric and Engi- 
neering Company has announced an 
all-electric adjustable speed drive, de- 
veloped by its engineers, which is being 
applied to web-fed printing presses to 
increase production. The drive enables 
the operator to run the press at any 
speed between the slow makeready or 
jog speed, to maximum speed. He can 
also adjust the drive to any desired 
production speed. Making roll changes 
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on the press is expedited by slowing 
down from operating speed to low 
speed or rest. 

In its announcement the company 
states that the wide speed range of 
the new drive permits gearing the 
press for a higher top speed in the 
future, “even though present limita- 
tions of ink and paper may limit this 
maximum speed to something lower.” 
Automatic control of the web tension 
between the unwinding roll and the 
press, and between the press and the 
rewinding roll may be provided in the 
installation of the new speed drive. 
Such automatic control of the web 
tension eliminates one of the variables 
in the printing process and results in 
more uniform production which will be 
of higher quality. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of Times Roman— 
a new type face—has been made by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. It is 
available in combination with a com- 
panion bo:d face in six sizes, 5%, 7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11 points. Italic and small 
caps in 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 points are 
also ready. Other sizes are being pre- 
pared. The following is a specimen of 
9-point: 


9 Point Linotype Times Roman with Italic 

HOW IS ONE TO ASSESS AND E 
How is one to assess and evaluate 12 
HOW IS ONE TO ASSESS AND E 
How is one to assess and evaluate VB 


9 Point Linotype Times Roman with Bold 

HOW IS ONE TO ASSESS AND E 
How is one to assess and evaluate 12 
HOW IS ONE TO ASSESS AND E 
How is one to assess and evaluate 12 


INFRA-RED drying apparatus has 
been installed by Woodward and Tier- 
man Company, printers, St. Louis, to 
dry varnish on sheets of labels which 
had been done previously by means of 
a steam-heated oven. The same con- 
veyer belts are being used for infra- 
red as were used in the steam-heated 
oven. The varnish is applied to the 
printed sheets as formerly, and the 
sheets on the conveyer travel under the 
infra-red rays at the rate of 235 feet 
a minute, or about 1800 sheets an hour. 
The infra-red equipment consists of 
128 lamps rated at 375 watts each. 


THE CHAMPLAIN Company has an- 
nounced its new 14-inch rotogravure 
press with sheeter, which will produce 
an average of 18,000 multicolor sheets 
an hour and, under “ideal” conditions, 
can be boosted to 24,000 sheets. A cir- 
culating ink system, combined with the 
Weiss-Speedry enclosed ink fountain, 
provides for uniform color impres- 
sions. It retains ink in the fountain 
without drying so that wash-ups are 
only necessary when changing colors. 
Accurate register of color is main- 
tained by a push button or electric con- 
trol. Slitting, punching, perforating, 
scoring, or rewinding are operations 
which can be supplied by adding units. 


THE KICHLER Manufacturing Com- 
pany has announced the Evans All- 
Steel Cutting Unit which consists of a 
table and two receptacles with “lips” 
extended out from under the table into 
which the operator of a cutting ma- 
chine may throw trimmings. One con- 
tainer is designed for white trimmings 
and the other for colored. Each con- 
tainer is equipped with rollers so that 
when filled it can be rolled as a truck 
to the place where it can be emptied, 
after which it is returned for refilling. 
The top of the table is 36 by 80% inches 
in size; with a middle drawer 20% by 
24% inches, 4% inches deep. The two 
truck-containers are each 22 inches 
wide, 32 long, and 21 deep, made of 
16-gauge steel. 


THE C. M. C. jobber press is back in 
production after a five-year lapse. 
Made by the Craftsmen Machinery 
Company, Boston, the press requires 
only a % horse power motor to run at 
a speed of 3,000 impressions per hour. 


MARGINATOR Company, of Los An- 
geles, announces a new model right- 
hand-margin justifier for preparing 
typewritten copy on the International 
Business Machine Corporation’s pro- 
portional spacing typewriter. Known 
formerly as Edison Margin Justifier, 
the Marginator, used in conjunction 
with the new proportional spacing 
machine, makes it possible to typewrite 
copy for reproduction which simulates 
type-set matter. The manufacturer 
claims considerable savings in time 
and expense when composition is han- 
dled by this method. 





Automatic machine for gold-stamping covers 


STAMP-O-MATIC is the name of a 
new automatic machine, announced by 
Printing Industries Equipment, Incor- 
porated, designed to gold-stamp covers 
at the rate of 2400 an hour. It is said 
to be the “first real improvement in 
gold-stamping since the introduction 
of roll leaf.” Hydraulic and electronic 
features characterize the new machine. 
Similar machines have been designed 
for gold-stamping of bank passbook 
cases, diaries, and other small items. 
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AN ELECTRIC oven surrounding a sec- 
tion of the web, heated with strip 
heaters above and below the paper 
web, maintaining a temperature of be- 
tween 350 and 400 degrees F., has been 
developed by the American Medical 
Association in its printing plant in 
Chicago, to prevent static from inter- 
fering with operations of its web-fed 
presses. A copper mesh screen fastened 
to the strip-heaters conducts the heat 
to the entire surface of the web, thus 
assisting in the elimination of static. 
The oven is designed to “set” the inks, 
not to dry them. Regular rotary press 
ink is used, and the paper used is a 
super-calendared stock on a two-color 
96-page magazine press, accommodat- 
ing a 70%4-inch web. Jack Bian, chief 
engineer of the AMA, is credited with 
having worked out the device. 


THE KopDAk Color Densitometer pro- 
vides an exact check on exposure, con- 
trast, required contrast grade of paper, 
and negative densities, so Eastman 
Kodak Company states. It is a visual, 
direct-reading instrument with which 
densities from 0.0 to 3.0 can be read 
directly from the scale. When a supple- 
mentary neutral density filter is em- 
ployed, densities up to 4.0 can be read. 
It employs an “optical wedge’’ made of 
plastic, against which desired densities 
are measured. Two independent light 
sources are used to obtain comparison 
in the densitometer. The unit includes 
a pressed filter-holder fitted with three 
Kodak color filters. The color filters are 
included to make it easy to read the 
densities in a color transparency when 
no gray scale is included in the sub- 
ject area. 


CONTACT 


Bold Condensed 


and 


Bold Condensed 
Italie 


A NEW bold, condensed type face 
for display, particularly for newspaper 
headlines, has been announced by 
American Type Founders. Named 
“Contact,” the type is available in 
roman letters in 8-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 18-, 
24-, 30-, 42-, 48-, 60-, 72-, and 84-point 
sizes, and in the same sizes in italics 
through 72-point. 

“Contact” was created by Frank 
Riley, who also designed “Grayda” for 
ATF. A specimen is shown above. 


THE MOoNO-BLOCK embosser, an- 
nounced by George J. Prager, Uni- 
crafts Incorporated, the designer, and 
by W. H. Ware, president of Hobbs 
Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turer of the machine, is a single, rigid 
steel unit, accommodating embossing 
rolls of 2 to 1 ratio; bored or solid 
steel rolls from 6 to 8 inches in diam- 
eter; and paper rolls of 12 to 16 inches 
diameter, and will accept any weight 





THE DEVELOPMENT of a fully auto- 
matic silk screen printing unit which 
will give an output of 1,000 prints per 
hour is reported from Glasgow. The 
patentees indicate that such a unit has 
been working successfully on their 
premises for the past twelve months 
and has given accuracy of register as 
well as a high speed of output. An 
important feature of the machine de- 
sign is that it has been simplified to the 





Mono-Block embossing hine desig 





of paper from tissue and glassine to 
board stocks at 300 feet a minute. An 
inking attachment, available at extra 
cost, is a compact, anti-friction bearing 
unit, consisting of a rubber inking roll 
and a screen fountain roll with doctor 
blade and color. The machine permits 
changes of the embossing rolls without 
necessity of removing the inking at- 
tachment from the frame. The emboss- 
ers are available in three sizes: 32, 42, 
and 52 inches. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company has 
announced its new “Double-Deckle” 
printing paper which makes possible 
obtaining three-color effects with one- 
color printing. The paper is available 
in two weights and utilizes two tones 
of six colors—blue, yellow, tan, green, 
gray, and rose. The light weight papers 
have one side white, the other a pastel 
shade. The corresponding heavyweight 
papers match the lightweight color on 
one side with a deeper shade of that 
color on the other side. Sheet size is 
standard 26 by 40 inches with enve- 
lopes to match in the light weight of 
all colors and white. With this new 
paper stock, designers can arrange for 
a wide variety of art and typographical 
treatments and ink combinations, ac- 
cording to the announcement. Samples 
of the paper are obtainable from paper 
merchants handling the Strathmore 
line. 


d by George Prager, made by Hobbs Manufacturing Company 


point where it is regarded as virtually 
foolproof in operation. 

The new unit is designed to take a 
wide range of materials and promises 
to bring silk screen printing out of the 
handcraft class into the mass produc- 
tion field. It will, the sponsors believe, 
be important on runs of from one to 
two thousand and will compete with 
litho printing on such runs. Another 
interesting prospect is that a battery 
of such machines may be operated in 
parallel to print fabrics, thus increas- 
ing output of textiles printed by silk 
screen methods. 

Commercial production of the units 
is expected during this month, and 
arrangements are being made for na- 
tional and overseas distribution. 


THE FLUORESCENT LINOLAMP, an- 
nounced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, consists of two fluorescent 
tubes measuring 75 foot candles, or 30 
to 35 candles. It has an adjustable arm 
and swivel joint which permits it to be 
swung in any direction at the will of 
the operator, and operates at a fraction 
of the power cost of the ordinary incan- 
descent bulb. The lamp bracket fastens 
to the same two holes used for the 
standard lamp. While two tubes are 
required, they may be mixed in one 
fixture so that one is a “White” tube, 
and the other “daylight” tube. They are 
usable only with AC current. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Worps INTO TYPE, based on studies 
by Marjorie Skillen, Robert M. Gay, 
and other authorities, is “a guide for 
writers, editors, proofreaders, print- 
ers, and everyone who deals with the 
written word.” It is a book that should 
be considered a “must” for all having 
anything to do with putting the written 
word into print and should be included 
among the reference works in every 
proofroom or editorial office. 

Present day rules and standards of 
usage covering every step in the 
preparation of printed material, from 
the manuscript to the finished product, 
are set forth clearly and fully. 

The book has been divided into six 
parts: Part 1 deals with manuscript, 
and goes into the physical form, print- 
ing style, and so on to special responsi- 
bilities of the book writer, and legal 
responsibilities of the author. Part 2 
takes up techniques for copy and proof. 
Part 3, typography and illustration. 
Part 4, on printing style, covers italics, 
abbreviations, numbers, capitalization, 
punctuation, and so on. Part 5 is on 
grammar, and Part 6 on words. 

An appendix contains a glossary 
of grammatical terms, a glossary of 
printing terms, a list of book pub- 
lishers, and foreign words and phrases. 

“Words Into Type,” 585 pages plus, 
6% by 9% inches, is priced at $5.00 a 
copy, and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


The MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE, 
originally written by John S. Thomp- 
son, is now in its thirteenth edition, 
completely revised and amplified by 
Oscar R. Abel and Windsor A. Straw, 
of South Dakota State College. 

This is a book that has a long record 
of useful service, a book that has been 
the close companion of many operators 
since it was first published, originally 
in serial form in THE INLAND PRINTER 
under the title, “The Machinist and the 
Operator,” then in revised form as a 
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textbook under its present title in 1902. 
Through all these years it has been 
kept revised, and has been looked upon 
as the standard reference work on the 
Linotype machine, and it has been the 
chief guide and textbook where the 
operation of the Linotype is taught. 

The book is written in dialogue form, 
the machinist assigning parts to the 
student-operator and explaining their 
function and operation, then questions 
asked by the student-operator and 
answered by the machinist. In this 
way, starting with the construction 
and action of the keyboard and maga- 
zine groups of parts, the entire machine 
is covered in logical order. 

Metal pot heat control units, making 
changes, setting intricate matter and 
tabular work, oiling and wiping, daily 
and weekly cleaning, measurement of 
Linotype matter, are all included, as 
well as definitions of mechanical terms, 
list of adjustments, procedure for re- 
moving parts, causes for defective 
matrices, with a final chapter on 
“Things You Should Not Forget.” 

In convenient hand-book size, 4% by 
6% inches, 238 pages, “The Mechanism 
of the Linotype” is priced at $5.00 a 
copy, and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


ISAIAH THOMAS, American Revolu- 
tionary, newspaper publisher, book- 
maker and seller, is the subject of the 
second in the Printers’ Valhalla series 
of books on individuals whose careers 
contributed to the development of book- 
making since the invention of typog- 
raphy. Written by Clifford K. Shipton, 
librarian of the American Antiquarian 
Society which was founded by Thomas 
in 1812, the book is published by the 
Printing House of Leo Hart, Rochester. 

Apprenticed as a child of six in 1756 
to a Boston printer, it was not long be- 
fore little Isaiah knew more than his 
master. He was a force in printing and 
the Revolution by the time he was in 
his early twenties. His eventful career 
as a newspaper, magazine, and book 
publisher is told against a background 
of the Revolution and the early strug- 
gles of the thirteen states. Wealthy 
from his successful businesses, Thomas 
devoted his time in later life to writing 
a history of printing in America and 
collecting everything he could that had 
been printed in this country. He used 
this material to found the American 
Antiquarian Society, of which he be- 
came custodian, and provided it with 
a home. 

This authoritative biography of “the 
father of modern publishing business” 
is primarily directed to those in the 
graphic arts, yet it is of interest to the 
general reader, and certainly to the 
book collector. The many illustrations 
show characteristic work of Thomas. 
The book itself, which is priced at $5 
and available through this department, 
is a splendid example of bookmaking. 


INTRODUCTION TO COLOR, by Ralph 
M. Evans, head of the Color Control 
Department of Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany, presents a “detailed study of 
color, its physical, psychophysical, and 
psychological aspects.” It is a deep 
and involved study of the subject, pre- 
supposing considerable knowledge and 
understanding of color, yet the content 
is presented in an interesting manner 
and should have a strong appeal, espe- 
cially to advanced students. 

On the jacket it is stated that “this 
is the first work to cover the combined 
effects of the properties of colored 
light, the properties of vision, and the 
action of the mind in interpreting 
color.” From that viewpoint, we would 
say that the author is concerned more 
with light, colored light, or the effects 
of light on colors, as well as lighting 
colored objects for best results in pho- 
tographing, rather than with pigments 
or inks, such as those in the printing 
field have to deal with. 

In his opening chapter the author 
discusses color and light. Then in suc- 
ceeding chapters he takes up the 
physical nature of light, light sources, 
illumination, colored objects, the phys- 
ics of everyday color, color vision, the 
visual variables of color, perception 
and illusion, brightness perception, 
color perception, the measurement of 
color, the specification of color, color 
differences and color names, mixtures 
of colored light, effects of illuminants, 
transparent colorant mixtures, paints 
and pigments, color in photography, 
color in art, design and abstraction. 

“An Introduction to Color,” by 
Ralph M. Evans, 339 pages, 7 by 9% 
inches, including fifteen colored plates, 
is priced at $6.00 a copy, and is sold 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


LAYOUTS FOR IMPOSITION, made at 
the United States Government Print- 
ing Office, gives layouts for flatbed, 
rotary, and web press imposition, rang- 
ing from four-page forms up, and in- 
cluding a wide range of forms of vari- 
ous sizes. The impositions designed and 
presented in this book, it is stated, were 
selected to meet particular production 
requirements of the United States 
Government Printing Office. It does not 
contain every possible folding imposi- 
tion, only those most frequently used. 

Layouts have been ingeniously ar- 
ranged, consisting of small gray blocks 
with page numbers in good black type 
(gothic), so there can be no misunder- 
standing or misinterpreting them. 

A few pages of explanatory notes at 
the front part of the book concern 
principally the use of the book in the 
GPO, along with a “Signature Size 
Chart” giving imposition code number, 
page imposition or number of pages 
to be imposed, type of fold, page num- 
ber for location of lay in text, and 
model of folding machines, the latter 
including machine model and group, 
numbers available—in the GPO, that 
is—and maximum and minimum un- 
trimmed signature size producible. 

While the book has been prepared 
especially to meet the requirements of 
the Government Printing Office and 
applies primarily to work produced 
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there, the layouts undoubtedly would 
prove to be helpful and of interest in 
other plants. 

In loose-leaf form with plastic bind- 
ing, heavy board covers, 187 pages, 8 
by 10% inches, the book is attractively 
designed and well printed. Priced at 
$2.25, copies may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


PRACTICAL PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, by 
C. Mason Willy, a member of the 
technical staff of Hunter - Penrose, 
Limited, London, England, is now in 
its third edition. That fact speaks well 
for the authenticity and practical na- 
ture of the information contained in 
the book. Mr. Willy has covered his 
subject in a thorough manner, which 
makes his book of value for study and 
reference. 

Taking up, in his opening chapter, 
the “General Considerations and Re- 
quirements,” which includes a brief 
outline of the process, selection of 
equipment, and a list of equipment, 
Mr. Willy goes on through studio 
preparations, which covers weights 
and measures, preparation of stock 
solutions, and setting up the camera, 
then into studio work, which includes 
wet collodion and dry plates and films. 

Following chapters go into halftone 
with collodion and dry plates, com- 
bined line and tone, color reproduction 
methods, duplicate negatives, retouch- 
ing, plate preparation, metal printing, 
duplicate and group printing, revers- 
ing, intaglio etching of offset plates, 
and proofing. 

“Practical Photo- Lithography” is 
priced at $4.75, and may be ordered 
through ‘THE INLAND PRINTER book 
department. 


THE SLIDE RULE—How To UsE It, 
by Rufus T. Strohm, and Archibald 
De Groot, as the title implies, gives 
complete instructions for using that 
ingenious device known as the slide 
rule. To one to whom figures and 
figuring are anathema, the calcula- 
tions that can be made and the 
mathematical problems that can be 
solved quickly and with apparent sim- 
plicity on the slide rule are little short 
of amazing. g 

As the authors state in their pref- 
ace: “Unfortunately, the slide rule 
seems to be a thing of mystery to 
many who would be benefited by a 
knowledge of how to use it; yet there 
is no real mystery about it, for the 
methods by which it is used are simple, 
direct, and easy to comprehend.” 

The book presents, in a clear and 
concise manner, the information re- 
quired to enable the average person 
to learn how to use the slide rule for 
calculations involving multiplication, 
division, proportion, finding powers 
and roots, and so on. It tells how the 
settings should be made, and it also 
shows the actual settings by means of 
numerous illustrations. Methods of 
solving each type of problem are ex- 


plained both by a general outline and 
by a step-by-step solution. The funda- 
mental principles underlying the op- 
eration of slide rules that are in 
common use are explained fully. 

“The Slide Rule—How to Use It,” 
by Rufus T. Strohm and Archibald De 
Groot, is priced at $2.00, and may be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department. 


ADVERTISING AND ITS MECHANICAL 
PRODUCTION is “a survey of current 
practice in the fields of advertising and 
printing.” Published by the Beckett 
Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, on 
the occasion of its centennial year, it is 
a de luxe book, a book to be thumbed 
through, mulled over, and enjoyed for 
its general appearance, its format, and 
for the interest of the text of its 256 
pages, 10 by 13 inches in size. Much 
credit is due the advertising agency, 
the Rowe & Wyman Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, which was responsible for 
production of the book. 

Many there still are who recall the 
work of the late Carl R. Greer, his 
work on direct advertising, and also 
his book on advertising and its me- 
chanical production, the latter pub- 
lished in 1931. It was pioneering work, 
largely, which Carl Greer did on those 
books. This book, carrying the same 
title as the one published in 1931, is a 
revision and elaboration of the earlier 
“Advertising and Its Mechanical Pro- 
duction.” Experts in fields allied to 
advertising and printing have co-oper- 
ated in the preparation of the book and 
bringing it up to date, making it a 
fitting tribute to the advertising and 
printing fields, and also an outstanding 
memento of the Beckett Paper Com- 
pany’s one hundredth anniversary. 

As to text matter, we get an exceed- 
ingly interesting review of “The Back- 
ground of Advertising” in the opening 
chapter, taking us back into the early 
history of man’s efforts to develop 
means of communication and methods 
of announcing his wares, through the 
development of picture writing and 
later the alphabet, then into Guten- 
berg’s discovery of printing from cast 
metal types, and on to the widespread 
dissemination of advertising through 
the printed word. 

Then, in following chapters, the 
many phases of advertising are re- 
viewed, starting with the advertising 
agency, going into research, then gen- 
eral advertising, radio advertising, 
outdoor advertising, direct advertis- 
ing, and so on to advertising layouts, 
advertising typography, advertising 
art, engravings for the advertiser, let- 
terpress printing, gravure printing, 
offset lithography, color in advertising, 
printing inks, and selection of paper. 
Numerous illustrations are used. 

“Advertising and Its Mechanical 
Production” has been sent to printers, 
advertisers, and advertising agencies 
on complimentary lists supplied by the 
company’s wholesale merchants. To 
others the book is $10 a copy. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING IN RELIEF, by W. 
J. Smith, E. L. Turner, and C. D. 
Hallam, is a “textbook intended for 
the use of apprentices and others in- 
terested in the techniques of photo- 
engraving.” The authors, all Fellows 
of the Royal Photographic Society, 
have been associated with the trade 
and teaching of photoengraving for 
many years, and are all recognized as 
outstanding authorities on their sub- 
ject. The book is one that should prove 
highly valuable as a reference work. 

This is the second edition, and the 
authors have brought the book up to 
date by including the results of later 
experimental work, chiefly in etching, 
and the description of new processes 
and equipment. 

Starting out with the photographic 
studio, which describes the camera 
and the necessary accessories, the book 
follows in logical sequence through the 
various steps required for the produc- 
tion of photoengravings, both line and 
halftone. 

Chapter 2, on the lens, presents a 
highly instructive discussion on lenses, 
including an explanation of light in 
relation to lenses. 

The mirror and prism, illumination 
of copy, fundamental principles of 
illumination and exposure, the wet col- 
lodion process, development and fixing, 
proofing, and mounting — all the var- 
ious phases of the art of photoen- 
graving are comprehensively covered. 
Numerous illustrations help to supple- 
ment the text, and many formulas 
are given for the solutions required in 
the different steps involved. Chemicals 
and terms in metal printing and etch- 
ing are listed in the closing chapter, 
and an appendix gives descriptions of 
various methods of reproduction. 

“Photo- Engraving in Relief” is 
priced at $4.75, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book 
department. 


LUMIPRINTING — A NEW GRAPHIC 
ART is interestingly described and pic- 
tured in a volume by the artist who 
has improved and added to this ancient 
art—Joseph di Gemma. 

Briefly, Lumiprinting is a new form 
of pictorial expression in which the 
artist combines his esthetic skill and 
manual dexterity to draw or paint on 
sheets of glass or transparent (or 
frosted) plastic (with such familiar 
media as pencil, crayon, water color, 
or oil paint) a negative basically sim- 
ilar to the photographic negative made 
with a camera. This handmade neg- 
ative is then used to make a contact 
print or enlargement, by employing 
the identical processes used iu printing 
from regular camera plates or film. As 
any number of prints can be made 
from one negative, Lumiprinting is a 
reproductive as well as a creative art. 

The art of Lumiprinting may be 
adapted to anyone’s skill, mood, or 
purpose. The amateur will find enter- 
tainment as well as a practical value 
in the process; the professional artist 
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will find it capable of meeting his 
most exacting requirements. 

Included are detailed instructions 
on the numerous possible methods of 
preparing the negative, as well as 
excellent suggestions on darkroom 
practice. Containing 113, 9- by 12-inch 
pages, the book is generously illus- 
trated, beautifully printed, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth over heavy 
board. It may be purchased from the 
book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for $3.50. 


DESIGN AND MAKEUP OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER, by Albert A. Sutton, Ph.D., 
professor of journalism, and chairman 
of the Graphic Arts Department, Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a thorough study 
of the entire subject of presenting 
news and advertising. 

Calling attention to the “tremendous 
influence on the size and character of 
the newspaper which complex changes 
in social and economic conditions” 
have had since colonial days, Pro- 
fessor Sutton writes: “All newspaper 
workers and those planning to enter 
the profession of journalism should 
attempt to learn as much as possible 
about the principles and techniques 
involved in this specialized phase of 
newspaper making.” 

He continues: “The purpose of this 
book has been to bring together signif- 
icant information that is essential to 
an understanding of the basic prob- 
lems involved in the design and make- 
up of the newspaper. Not only has it 
been planned as a textbook .. . but 
also for practicing newspaper men and 


others interested in developing more 
proficiency in the subject.” 

On the theory that every worker 
should have a good basic knowledge 
of the historical background of the 
field in which he is engaged, Professor 
Sutton opens his book with review of 
the “glorious past” of printing, start- 
ing with the evolution of the alphabet, 
and on to the development of printing 
in the United States. 

He then takes up “Printing Types— 
Their Structure, Design, and Classi- 
fications.” and follows with different 
phases of the subject, such as some 
popular type faces, elements of hand 
composition, principles of design and 
layout, copy-fitting and estimating, 
and methods of proofreading, all these 
being well and thoroughly covered. 

Succeeding chapters take up type- 
casting machines, kinds of printing 
plates, styles of printing presses, head- 
lines and headline schedules, front- 
page makeup, inside-page makeup, the 
editorial page, other special pages. 

The final chapter, “From Infant to 
Giant,” discusses some of the tre- 
mendous changes newspaper publish- 
ing has undergone since the establish- 
ment of The Boston News-Letter by 
John Campbell in 1704. A bibliography 
closes the book. 

Professor Sutton’s book is one which 
should appeal strongly not alone to 
newspaper workers but to all workers 
in the printing field. 

“Design and Makeup of the News- 
paper,” by Albert A. Sutton, Ph.D., 
483 pages plus, 6 by 9% inches, is 
priced at $7.65, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HARD AND FAST RULES WON’T HELP MUCH 
IN POSITIONING TYPE IN REVERSE PLATE 


Reverse plate headings such as those shown 
below present a problem in the matter of 
positioning them in the black background so 
that they look well. 


Washington 


WET bie cn 





The best procedure is the “trial and error” 
method. Draw a solid black area the size the 
reverse plate is to be (or a proportionate area 
if the artwork is to be reduced or enlarged.) 


Portland 


Portland 





In top group, evidently some mechanical rule has been employed (without success) to position white 
letters on black background. Lower two examples demonstrate a more pleasing positioning of copy 
obtained by “‘trial and error’ method. Hard and fast rules won’t help much in solving this problem 


Some lines of lower case may have several 
letters with ascenders and none with descenders, 
in other copy the letters with ascenders and 
descenders may be about evenly divided, while 
in still other lines there may be a predominance 
of letters with descenders. Hard and fast rules 
won’t help much; each case is different. 
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Then, preferably with a negative photostat of 
the type line, lay the copy on the black back- 
ground and move it very slowly up and down 
until the ideal location is found. Closing the 
eyes slightly will help, since the copy is then 
visualized as an over-all pattern rather than 
as legible letters. 


CHEAP INK 
ENCOURAGES 
SET-OFF 




















Kaper 


The fact that use of cheap inks 
makes control of set-off difficult is 
stressed by Coates Brothers Inks, Lim- 
ited, of London, in the most recent of 
an excellent series of surveys offered 
to printers. If they wish to avoid set- 
off they should learn, this inkmaker 
says, that “cheap ink doesn’t pay.” The 
problem and the remedy as they see it 
is set out thus: The risk of set-off may 
be reduced 

1) By avoidance of mishandling or 
movement of the sheet on and after 
delivery. 

2) By avoidance of using too thick a 
film of ink. 

Apart from the insurance of the ut- 
most care by machine minders, the first 
is more rightly the province of the 
printing engineer. The second point 
is one, however, on which an inkmaker 
might legitimately make his observa- 
tion and formulas. 


Thin Ink Film Desirable 


Obviously it is to the advantage of 
the printer to employ the thinnest pos- 
sible ink film embodying the maximum 
strength of pigment. By so doing, he 
economizes on ink and speeds up ma- 
chining and drying time. When print- 
ing on smooth or surfaced paper this 
presents little difficulty, but where 
rough stocks are concerned, the prob- 
lem of gauging the correct film thick- 
ness is greatly complicated. In this 
instance too thin a film will reach only 
the peaks of the paper surface and will 
ignore the valleys, whereas a film 
thickness sufficient to fill in the valleys 
will leave too heavy an impression on 
the peaks and produce a condition that 
is likely to result in set-off. 


Cheap Inks Encourage Set-off 


Even the application of additional 
pressure does not solve this problem, 
for the pressure required to overcome 
unevenness of surface has to be con- 
siderable and causes ink squash and 
embossing—two further set-off dan- 
gers. How, then, can the inkmaker help 
to solve this admittedly ticklish prob- 
lem? Firstly, by advising the printer 
to eschew the temptation to use cheap 
ink which, possessing low pigment 
strength, demands a thicker applica- 
tion to give requisite coverage. Cheap 
inks encourage set-off from the start. 

Secondly, the inkmaker can and does 
offer inks specially formulated to min- 
imize set-off. 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


CHAMPION REPORT WINS AWARD 


Financial World’s “highest merit 
award” was won by the annual report 
of Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany in this year’s competition among 
almost 4,000 industrial companies. 

In the report stockholders have been 
informed by the president, Reuben B. 
Robertson, that net sales of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries aggregated 
$86,735,837 during the fiscal year ended 
April 30. This is an increase of $19,- 
124,640 over the volume of the preced- 
ing year. Net income was $8,540,040, 
equivalent to $7.34 a share on common 
stock, after preferred dividends of 
$450,022 had been paid. A dividend of 
$1.50 a share was paid on the common 
stock and the balance of $6,590,417 was 
transferred to earned surplus. 

Mr. Robertson ‘reported that the 
number of employes had decreased 461 
during the fiscal year, the previous 
year’s total having been 7,586. During 
the fiscal year expenditures for plant 
expansion amounted to $9,500,000. He 
cited this as evidence that “the com- 
pany’s long established policy of plow- 
ing back its earnings to improve its 
production, efficiency and quality con- 
tinued to be in effect.” 

Concerning the reforestation pro- 
gram of the company, Mr. Robertson 
said that during the year “Champion 
planted more than 5,000,000 new trees 
in South Carolina and Texas” and add- 
ed that “mechanical planting proce- 
dures accelerated this phase of the 
program.” A note of conservatism was 
expressed as follows: 

“We know that we cannot isolate 
ourselves from world conditions that 
are yet far from being stable. Under 
these circumstances we feel that the 
maintenance of a high degree of liquid- 
ity in our asset ratios is a most impor- 
tant matter.” 

Following the president’s annual re- 
port in the handsome brochure, details 
are given in figures and graphs in addi- 
tion to pictures and factual informa- 
tion concerning the operations in its 
several mills and thousands of acres 
of forest lands. 


CELEBRATE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Kable Brothers Company, Mount 
Morris, Illinois, commemorated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
the company by twins, Harvey J. Kable, 
deceased, and Harry G. Kable, now 
president, with a golden jubilee which 


began August 23 and continued for a 
week. Among the events were an ad- 
dress by Harold D. Ross, Kiwanis 
International, at a testimonial dinner 
in honor of Harry Kable under aus- 
pices of the Mount Morris Kiwanis 
Club, August 25; “open house” at the 
plant, August 26 and 27; and the dedi- 
cation of a monument in honor of 
President Harry Kable and the com- 


HARRY G. KABLE 


pany he helped to build. The monument 
was provided by the Mount Morris 
Business Men’s League. The company 
has 1,000 employes with a payroll of 
$72,000 a week, and operates letter- 
press and rotogravure equipment. Its 
history from a small print shop in a 
cornfield in 1898 to its present size is 
contained in a souvenir book. 


OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 


Basil M. Parsons, secretary and 
sales manager of Thomson-National 
Press Company, Franklin, Massachu- 
setts, has announced that the company 
has established its own sales and serv- 
ice headquarters in Chicago with L. A. 
Whittaker serving in the capacity of 
western manager. Previously the com- 
pany has been serving the trade 
through agencies. 

Mr. Whittaker has been chief engi- 
neer for the company at its main 
factory in Franklin, and not only de- 
signed machines but supervised manu- 
facture and assembly of them. He has 
traveled extensively for the firm, in 
connection with his oversight of instal- 
tion of machines and their operation. 


ASSOCIATIONS START CLASSES 


Educational classes for persons em- 
ployed in the printing industry will 
begin to function by the end of Sep- 
tember in a number of cities under 
employing pyinters’ auspices, notably 
in New York and Chicago. 

In New York, the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association will start its 
thirty-second consecutive season of 
evening educational classes in advertis- 
ing typography, layout, design, cost 
accounting and estimating courses, and 
studies in different processes of print- 
ing and selling technique from the office 
viewpoint. 

In Chicago, the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois will conduct classes 
in cost accounting and budgeting, in 
letterpress estimating, offset printing 
estimating, and a paper selection course 
which was started last year by O. H. 
Runyan, who officially retired from the 
paper business two years ago after 
forty years of service only to launch 
into a new career as a trade association 
field secretary, and educator, particu- 
larly to co-ordinate the procedures of 
printers and supplymen. 


DESCRIBE MOLD SYSTEMS 


Intertype Corporation has issued a 
forty-eight-page book titled “Intertype 
Mold System” in which all styles of 
molds currently manufactured by the 
company are illustrated and described 
in connection with related subjects of 
alignment systems, accents, mold main- 
tenance, and other items. In the book 
is announced the Triangular Shelf 
Mold for All-Measures, a new develop- 
ment of the company’s four-mold disk, 
so designed that any length of slug, 
without restriction, can be produced 
“simply by placing the mold cap in 
proper relation to the liners being 
used.” Molds of the new design are 
available for slugs up to 30 and 42 ems 
in length, and up to 48 points in thick- 
ness. Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained from the Intertype Corporation. 


ISSUE NEW SAMPLES 


United States Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has issued 
samples of new products which include 
two sizes of “Thin-Opake” air mail 
envelopes whose border design is dec- 
orated with alternate red and blue jet- 
wings. The same design is also used in 
several sizes of kraft envelopes. 








OPENS NEW ORLEANS BRANCH 


Butler Paper Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has established a 
branch house in New Orleans “to ade- 
quately serve the trade of that south- 
ern metropolis.” John L. Thomas, who 
has been with the Butler organization 
for many years, and served as an officer 
of the United States Navy during the 
war, is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the newly organized branch 
house. 


WILL MEET IN CALIFORNIA 


Members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers, Incorporated, and other inter- 
ested persons are being urged to attend 
its fifty-first annual convention to be 
held in San Francisco, October 19 to 
21. A. P. Schloegel, executive secre- 
tary, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
has issued a bulletin in which he re- 
quests those who plan to attend to send 
in advance registrations. 


ISSUES BROCHURE 


Harris-Seybold Company, of Cleve- 
land, has issued a six-page brochure 
announcing the new models of Harris 
offset presses, sizes 42 by 48, and 50 
by 72. The brochure is in four colors 
and has a pocket on the center page 
in which are separate items showing 
special features of the presses. 
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MACDOUGALL TELLS ABOUT AMERICAN METHODS 


e AMERICAN printers are ready to try 
all new ideas and exploit the success- 
ful ones, so Dr. G. Macdougall of 
PATRA—the British printers re- 
search association—told a group of 
London printers recently. Dr. Mac- 
dougall repeated what he had said on 
a former occasion that “the quality 
of American printing was not gen- 
erally better than British, but the tre- 
mendous market for colored period- 
icals and mail order catalogues in the 
States had influenced their high-speed 
mass production methods which were 
far in advance of anything in Britain.” 
In his presentation and comments, 
Dr. Macdougall told of developments 
of printing inks required by multi- 
color high-speed printing. In report- 
ing his address, the British and Col- 
onial Printer said, in part: 
“Referring to cold-set inks which 
were heated in the duct and distrib- 
uted by heated rollers, he said that 
problems had been created in connec- 
tion with the high temperature of the 
press and much trouble with bearings 
had been caused. Inks of the ‘Vaporin’ 
type, introduced by the International 
Printing Ink Company, were based on 
a solvent, resin, and pigment which 
were flash-dried. The resin and pig- 
ment were deposited instantly dry. 
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“Steam-set or ‘Vaporset’?’ inks— 
resin in a solvent—were set by throw- 
ing out the resin by steam. 

“The speaker dealt with the various 
ingenious methods of drying and his 
listeners were particularly interested 
in ceramic cups which were heated to 
a temperature of 1,500-2,000 degrees 
C., and must indeed have complicated 
the printing process. 

“Turning to machines, Dr. Mac- 
dougall described the Cottrell ten- 
color Perfecta as a mechanical tri- 
umph. One single large impression 
cylinder worked with five plate cylin- 
ders, each with its own inking system. 
Cooling was achieved by hollow steel 
inking rollers filled with chilled water. 

“The eight-color Hoe offset Per- 
fecta was reel-fed, and the offset 
cylinders acted as impression cylin- 
ders of the unit opposite. Many prob- 
lems centering round registration had 
arisen with this press. Precision print- 
ing down, air conditioning, and paper 
at constant water content had been 
needed. Deep-etch plates had yielded 
300,000 impressions. 

“Dr. Macdougall distributed some 
specimens of American work amongst 
the members and many questions were 
asked at the end of his well-received 
lecture.” 


Students in the printing department at Dunwoody Industrial Institute at Minneapolis. Extreme left in back row is Fred Landon, head of the department. 
Instructors who teach presswork, hand composition, Linotype, and offset are also in the picture. The Institute is for residents of Minnesota but accepts 
others as openings occur. Many students are from foreign countries. This month Dunwoody began its thirty-fifth year of training men for trades 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS TO MEET 

Fifty-nine exhibit booths will be oc- 
cupied by suppliers of materials and 
services at the fifty-second annual con- 
vention and exhibition of the American 
Photoengravers Association to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October 7 through 
9. In the invitation to the trade it is 
said that rapid changes are taking 
place in methods and manufacturing 
operations and for that reason men in 
the industry should attend the con- 
vention. Among statements made in 
the invitation are the following. 

“The introduction of new processes, 
new equipment, new materials, and 
manipulations is constant and, in many 
instances, revolutionary. Obsolescence 
is becoming an important matter. The 
replacement of outmoded equipment 
and methods calls for a greater invest- 
ment of capital than ever before and 
has a decided influence on competition 
already present and more to come. 

“In the face of a decline in the vol- 
ume of business, we pose a major issue 
—the reversal of position to a ‘buyers’ 
market.’ Competing processes, aggres- 
sively sponsored, and keeping pace with 
continued progressive customer re- 
quirements, are making deeper inroads 
in our markets, and are creating condi- 
tions calling for analysis on our part 
and for better understanding than now 
prevails among photoengravers.” 


GET $11.50 INCREASE 

Increase of $11.50 a week in wages 
was granted to photoengravers in Chi- 
cago as a result of recent negotiations 
between the Chicago Photoengravers 
Association and Local Union Number 
5. The work-week is 36% hours for day 
workers, and 35 hours for night work- 
ers. The minimum wage for day work- 
ers is $98 a week, and for the night 
workers, $106.00. The new agreement 
includes a provision that prospective 
apprentices shall be given a special 
aptitude test by specialists in this field 
of testing. Vacations of two weeks are 
provided, and six paid holidays. 


MEEKS CARRIES ON 

W. A. Meeks, managing secretary of 
the Master Printers Association of 
Newark, New Jersey, composed his bul- 
letin of August 27 to members while in 
the hospital. The first paragraph reads: 
“It is Tuesday, time for another Weekly 
Letter. Am sitting on the edge of a hos- 
pital bed. This is supposed to be the last 
one of these you will get from this 
joint. However, the doctor has not been 
in since Saturday, and of course, his 
permission must be had before I can 
depart. The nurse who took tempera- 
ture and pulse this morning, smiled 
and remarked: ‘You’ll live.’ ” 


SUPPLY TEACHING DATA 

Teaching material is being furnished 
to instructors of advertising courses 
throughout the country by the educa- 
tional department of the Lithographers 
National Association, concerning the 


use of offset lithographic products in 
modern promotional activities. Last 
year the association issued material to 
students and instructors of 310 such 
advertising groups including its basic 
informational folder, “Lithography’s 
Place in Printing Production” and sup- 
plementary material, part of which 
deals with “when and how to use the 
three major printing processes.” 


JOINS NEW SALES STAFF 

Albert Meyer, for twenty-five years 
technical salesman for H. M. Pitman 
Company, of Chicago, has joined the 
Strong Electric Corporation, of Toledo, 
as field representative of the new 
Strong Grafare automatic high inten- 
sity arc lamps. He will make Chicago 
his headquarters. 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS EXHIBITS 


The United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., has announced that 
the schedule for the current fiscal year 
for the routing of seven traveling ex- 
hibits on “How Prints Are Made” is 
being completed, and there are a num- 
ber of open dates to be filled. Jacob 
Kainen, curator of the division of 
graphic arts, suggests that schools, 
colleges, libraries, museums, and other 
organizations interested in showing ex- 
hibits to their various groups might 
wish to get in touch with the institu- 
tion for dates when the exhibits are 
available in their respective areas. The 
main condition is that the exhibits “are 
to be displayed for the benefit of the 
public, with educational intent, and are 
not to be used for private gain.” 





A Home of Its Own Now a Reality 
For Atlanta Graphic Arts Group 


ATLANTA GRAPHIC ARTS, INCORPO- 
RATED, has a home. It seems that the 
printers in this southern metropolis 
did not want to operate on a strictly 
business basis. They wanted to com- 
bine business with pleasure, planning 
with eating, working with playing. 
So late in 1947, after several years 
of careful planning, the trade associa- 
tion of the Atlanta printing industry 
purchased a building and remodeled 
and redecorated it to suit their needs. 
Conveniently located within a short 
drive of downtown, it is situated far 


enough from the heart of the business 
district so that noise, traffic, and park- 
ing present no problems. 

Layout of the two-story building in- 
cludes a reception hall, an assembly 
room, with two offices, kitchen, serving 
room, library, and “Memory Room,” 
the latter containing historical data 
about the organization which this year 
celebrates fifty-four years of active 
service. 

A home-like atmosphere prevails, 
thanks to the womanly touch of Har- 


riett Mae Judd, who has been the or- 
ganization’s secretary for more than 
twenty-five years. Members pile their 
trays high with home-cooked food, and 
gather in congenial groups to eat and 

















ABOVE: Harriett Mae Judd has 
been secretary of the Atlanta 
Graphic Arts, Incorporated, for 
many years. Hospitality of the 
home owes much to her touch. 
LEFT: One end of both home- 
like and business-like assembly 
room in quarters combining 
business with pleasure, plan- 
ning with eating and playing. 


talk. It is a program which has fos- 
tered friendliness among competitors 
and has done much to spark the spirit 
of co-operation. 

To Richard N. McArthur, Atlanta 
printer, goes much credit for holding 
the project together, and for raising 
more funds than any other member. 
R. E. Damon is 1948 president of AGA. 
His spirit of co-operation, coupled with 
study and plans for the industry’s 
betterment, have made him well fitted 
for the post. 
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PHILADELPHIA STRIKE SETTLED 


After ten months of negotiations and 
six months of strike, the labor dispute 
between the Philadelphia Typograph- 
ical Union Number 2 and the employ- 
ers belonging to the Allied Printing 
Employers Association has been settled 
with the signing of a new agreement 
which will run for a period of two years 
until August 22, 1950. 

Wages have been increased $11.00 a 
week, making the basic scale for com- 
positors $80 a week for a work week 
of 37% hours. The hourly rate is 
$2.1333. This scale continues until 
March 23, 1949, at which time the scale 
becomes $82.50, or $2.20 an hour until 
the end of the contract period, August 
22, 1950. 

No vacation was provided for the 
men in 1948, but starting with 1949, 
the first five days will be based upon 
the number of days worked during 
1948, during which most of the men 
were away from their jobs for six 
menths. Thus the basic vacation period 
will be in accordance with a ratio of 
one day vacation for each forty-one 
days worked, or major fraction thereof. 
Additional days of vacation will be 
granted on a basis of one extra day to 
employes of two years; two days for 
employes of three years; three days for 
four-year employes; four days for em- 
ployes with four years and six months 
record; and five days extra for em- 
ployes of five years and over. 

Paid lunch periods in the previous 
contract have been eliminated. Em- 
ployes can be called in for less than 
one day’s work on Saturdays “when 
such an arrangement is satisfactory to 
all those concerned.” 

In a statement issued by the Print- 
ing Industries of Philadelphia, Incor- 
porated, the following appears: “The 
major bone of contention during the 
ten months of negotiations was the lo- 
cal union’s persistent adherence to the 
International’s illegal ‘no-contract’ col- 
lective bargaining policy. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union finally 
retreated from its position on this point 
and permitted its local unions to enter 
into definite contracts for fixed dura- 
tien. Thereafter the controversy cen- 
tered around the wording of the 
so-called union security clauses, par- 
ticularly on matters relating to struck- 
work, jurisdiction, ITU laws, the no- 
strike clause, and hiring. After many 
months of negotiation, these issues 
were finally resolved in a manner satis- 
factory to both parties which met the 
approval of the International Union.” 


GEORGE F. HENNEBERRY 


George F. Henneberry, president of 
the Henneberry Rotogravure Company, 
Chicago, was killed by a railroad train 
which crashed into his automobile in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, on August 13. 
He had been at a golf club in Lake 
Forest and was returning to his farm 
near Barrington, Illinois, when the 
crash occurred. He was sixty-nine 


WILL WRITE BOOK FOR PIA 


Arrangements have been made by 
Printing Industry of America, Incor- 
porated, for the production of a book 
on executive management to be pro- 
duced by Survey Institute, Incorpo- 
rated, New York. Professor Coleman 
L. Maze, vice-chairman of the depart- 
ment of management and industrial 
relations, New York University School 
of Commerce, and Albert Pleydell, two 
members of the Survey Institute, will 
write the book. It will be one of the 
series of nine books being provided for 
printers by the educational committee 
of PIA which is headed by J. J. Rudi- 
sill, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
Maze-Pleydell book will deal with sub- 
jects of cost control, marketing, pro- 
duction control, industrial relations, 
plant maintenance, credit, collections 
and public relations, from printers’ 
viewpoints. 


FRANK CARTER CLEMENS 


Frank Carter Clemens, president for 
twenty-eight years of Cargill Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, died of a heart 
attack on August 18, while vacation- 
ing in Yellowstone National Park. He 
was sixty-nine years of age. He was 
born in Houston, the son of an Episco- 
pal clergyman. Because of the untimely 
death of his father, young Clemens was 
obliged to leave school and work for 
the support of the family. 

He entered the printing business, 
and in 1901, helped to organize the 
Cargill Company of which he became 
secretary. He was active in employing 
printers’ organizations, and attended 
national conventions, and thus became 
known to printers throughout the coun- 
try. During the first World War, he 
served overseas with the Seventeenth 
Infantry, and he was discharged with 
the rank of major. 





COMPARISON PROVES... 


HAMMON ma aattay TRIMOSAW 
gives you MORE SAW... MORE OPERATIONS 


MODEL M-9 


There are even more outstanding features in 
the Mercury TrimOsaw. Write today for the 
complete story and descriptive literature. There's 
no obligation. The Mercury TrimOsaw is the best 


of all other makes. 


Ball bearing micrometer gauge... 
78 pica capacity ... handles over- 
hanging slugs . . . has quick easy 
reading black and white scale. 


Single action workholder clamp ... 
clamps as short as 8 pts. and work 
up to 7” in width ... clamp re- 
moved by flipping an eccentric and 
lifting off. 


Miter easily and quickly ... no 
guessing, no ing, merely set 
precision dial to desired rule thick- 
ness... miters 16 six-point borders 
or equivalent at once. : 





Batter and line-up gauge for miter- 
ing, batting slugs, lining up odd 
measure slugs and squaring plates. 
Swings clear of table when not 
in use. 


Fine surface ground table, heavily 
ribbed, semi-steel . . . provides a 
smooth precision work surface. 
Handles full-page stereos. 


Hand cronk raises and lowers saw 
arbor ... dial calibrated to points 

, provides accurate outside 
mortising . . . smooth positive control 
for inside mortising. 


Ball bearing saw arbor . . . single 
bolt saw blade mounting. Sawhead 
driven by 3 steel studs, not by 
thread shaft . . . trimmers locked 
by set screw operated wedges. 


Arbor driven by Y2 HP motor and 


V-belt ... . automatic belt tensioning 
..» belt ond pulleys fully guarded. 


years of age. 1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE e KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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OPPOSE FURTHER RATE INCREASES 


Plans are being made by the Na- 
tional Council on Business Mail, Chi- 
cago, “to resist any possible attempt 
in the Eighty-first Congress to further 
increase rates upon first, third, and 
fourth class mail, and special services.” 
It is stated by the association that “it 
is anticipated that such increases may 
be sought to partially offset the Post 
Office Department deficit.” 

The plans were formulated at a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago at which postal 
rate increases to become effective the 
first of January were discussed by rep- 
sentatives of various business mail 
users, including the Printing Industry 
of America, Graphic Arts Association 
of Illinois, Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, the Mail Order Associa- 
tion of America, the Mail Advertising 
Service Association, along with various 
other groups. Plans are being made 
for holding a series of regional meet- 
ings to discuss the course of action to 
be taken in presenting to members of 
the United States Congress “the in- 
equities in present postal rate sched- 
ules.” In the report of the conclusions 
of the conference of those who are in- 
terested in using business mail, the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

“It was the unanimous opinion of 
the meeting that Congress should con- 
sider the $148,000,000 deficit of the 
Post Office Department in the handling 
of second class mail before delving 
further into the possibility of hiking 
other postal rates. The Eightieth Con- 
gress, in passing Public Law 900, omit- 
ted any rate increases to second class 
mail users, despite strong sentiment in 
many congressional quarters for such 
boosts.” 


CLINE ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


A..H. Parks has been named presi- 
dent of the Cline Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, succeeding A. 
J. Cline, founder of the company in 
1912, who has become chairman of the 
board of directors. H. E. Brundage, 
former eastern district manager with 
offices in New York, has been promoted 
and is now vice-president and general 
manager of the company. H. J. Mitchell 
has been named New York manager, 
and H. A. Williams is western district 
manager with offices in San Francisco, 
California. 

Mr. Parks began work with the com- 
pany in 1914 as a junior engineer and 
for a number of years has been vice- 
president and sales manager with 
headquarters in the Chicago office of 
the company. 


MITTENDORF RESIGNS 


Resignation of T. H. Mittendorf as 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Gummed Products Company, Troy, 
Ohio, has been announced by the com- 
pany. He joined the company in April, 
1940, and was elected to the vice- 
presidency, July, 1945. Mr. Mitten- 
dorf has not announced his future 
plans. 








WARNS ABOUT POLITICAL PRINTING 


Extending credit to political groups 
is a hazardous proposition, according 
to warnings issued by various printers’ 
associations. A typical item is one 
which appeared in The Imprint, pub- 
lished by the New York Employing 
Printers Association, reporting that 
its credit and collections department 
has been receiving inquiries from mem- 
bers regarding credit standing of pur- 
chasers of political printing. 

“In most instances of this sort re- 
liable information is not available,” 
is the information published. “The de- 
partment advises members to be par- 
ticularly careful this year when, in 
some ways, the political situation seems 
to be more hazardous from a credit 
standpoint than it has been in some 
other years. 

“The department’s advice calls for 
extension of credit only to office-seekers 
whose ability to pay will be unimpaired, 
win or lose. From all others demand 
guarantee of payment by someone of 
unquestionable financial reliability, or 
payment completely in advance.” 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKED 


Scores of bookings have been an- 
nounced by the American Type Found- 
ers Sales Corporation for various 
graphic arts groups throughout the 
country before which the sound-and- 
color motion picture “Type Speaks!” 
will be presented during September 
and October. The picture deals with 
the history, manufacture, and use of 
printers’ foundry type. 


JOINS CARNEGIE 


George C. Brown, of Arkansas City, 
Kansas, joined the printing depart- 
ment of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to be an instructor in machine 
composition. He received a degree of 
master in science from Kansas State 
College, and was formerly co-owner of 
Solomon Valley Tribune at Solomon, 
Kansas. 


JOINS PUBLISHING FIRM 

Harold L. Rear, former printing 
instructor at Hurlbut W. Smith Tech- 
nical and Industrial High School, 
Syracuse, New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Orange Pub- 
lishing Company, Syracuse. Mr. Rear 
has spent twenty-seven years in the 
printing business, including nine years 
of teaching in the Syracuse schools. 
He also has been associated with the 
Dix Typesetting Company. 


PHILIP C. REILLY 


Philip C. Reilly, for twenty-one years 
on the sales staff of American Type 
Founders Sales Agency, and for the 
past seven years was with the Falco 
Corporation, New York, died July 27. 
He was seventy-six years of age, and 
for many years had been a member of 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 











PRINT ARBITRATION FORMS 

Individual arbitration agreement 
blank-forms for use of local unions of 
the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, and individual employing printers 
or printers’ groups have been issued 
with provisions printed in accordance 
with all-coverage national agreements 
that there shall be no strikes, lockouts, 
or other labor disturbances for a period 
of five years. The first section of the 
contract form reads: 

“In the event of any difference aris- 
ing between the parties to this contract 
which cannot be adjusted by concili- 
ation, such differences shall be submit- 
ted to arbitration under the Code of 
Procedure provided by the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Agreement, effective 
November 1, 1947, between the Union 
Employers’ Section, Printing Industry 
of America, Incorporated, and the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America.” 

The general provisions of the arbi- 
tration agreement, as printed in the 
blank, provide that the contract “shall 
cover any contract between the parties 
of the first and second parts whether 
the same is in writing or is an oral un- 
derstanding.” It is also provided that 
the Code of Procedure concerning arbi- 
tration “shall be integral parts of this 
contract and shall have the same force 
and effect as though set forth in the 
contract itself.” 

Both texts of the International Arbi- 
tration Agreement and the Code of 
Procedure are printed in full on the 
inside pages of the forms used by the 
local parties to the agreement. The 
over-all arbitration contract was signed 
several months ago for the Interna- 
tional Union by George L. Berry, its 
president, and members of the board of 
directors. For the Union Employers 
Section of the PIA, the contract was 
signed by Harry V. Duffy, chairman 
of the arbitration committee, Walter 
F. McArdle, Thomas P. Henry, and 
Oscar Whitehouse, secretary on behalf 
of the entire committee, whose other 
members are listed: I. T. Alderson, 
Sam B. Anson, Alex Dittler, Clifford 
M. Doan, Carl E. Dunnagan, R. Mort 
Frayn, Richard H. Grant, Jr., William 
F, Gutwein, Reuel D. Harmon, A. F. 
Oakes, George W. Rosenthal, and Wil- 
liam G. Simpson.  — 


PRINTER WRITES BOOK 

Albert Salisbury, a partner in the 
Artcraft Engraving and Electrotype 
Company, Seattle, took time out from 
business activities to write a book 
titled, “Here ‘Rolled the Covered Wa- 
gon.” His wife was co-author. The 
book, published by the Superior Pub- 
lishing Company, presents a panorama 
of the development of the six north- 
west states of our country; contains 
223 photographs of 100 historical spots, 
and represents fifteen years of re- 
search, photography, and travel. The 
publishers have announced that a sec- 
ond printing is to be run off. 
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FORMULATE STANDARDS 


Apprenticeship standards to govern 
applicants in the photoengraving in- 
dustry have been formulated jointly by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the International Pho- 
toengravers’ Union of North America 
in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship of the United States 
Department of Labor. In the book con- 
taining the results of the joint efforts 
of the three groups, definitions and 
qualifications are stated, along with 
rules of procedure. 

Applicants must be eighteen years 
of age or older, have a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent, except where 
favorable aptitudes are pronounced; 
term of apprenticeship is stated at five 
years with class instruction of not less 
than 144 hours a year; and hours of 
work shall be the same as journeymen 
in the craft. Ratios of apprentices to 
journeymen shall be determined by lo- 
cal negotiating committees of collective 
bargaining associations and unions. 

Minimum requirements are listed 
governing jobs of photographer, strip- 
per and printer, finisher, tint layer, 
zine etcher, copper etcher, router and 
blocker, proofer, and masker. In roto- 
gravure photoengraving, the items cov- 
ered are photographing, color layout, 
staging branch, plating and grinding, 
retouching—layout and assembly, and 
etching branch. 


FORM ASSOCIATION 

Eight local and national associations 
have approved the formation of the new 
Graphic Arts Association of Canada, 
and three groups are yet to be heard 
from. The eight organizations which 
have become affiliated are: Canadian 
Lithographers Association, Printers 
and Stationers Guild of British Colum- 
bia, Association des Maitres-Impri- 
meurs de Montreal, Employing Printers 
of Montreal, Employing Printers As- 
sociation of Regina, Winnipeg Master 
Printers and Lithographers Associa- 
tion, Toronto Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion, and the Edmonton Printers 
Association. W. J. Cannon, Toronto, is 
secretary-treasurer of the new associa- 
tion which will be the successor of 
the National Council of Employing 
Printers and Lithographers. 


WANT FLEXIBLE RULES 

Sentiment in Canada among print- 
ing and lithographic circles leans 
toward revision of restrictive legisla- 
tion applying to printing machinery 
and equipment. According to present 
rules the same complicated routine is 
required in reports to the government 
covering imports by Canadians of small 
items as is required for a $50,000 press. 


APPOINT CONQUERGOOD 

Charles R. Conquergood, president 
of the Canada Printing Ink Company, 
Toronto, has been appointed official 
representative in Canada for the Brit- 
ish Color Council. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Should the product you picture in 
your new. catalog sizzle? Should it 
sparkle with sales appeal? Then make 
it come alive—against the setting of 
lustrous Levelcoat* printing paper. 
Yes, Levelcoat papers are brilliant 
from the body fiber out—brighter be- 
cause they’re whiter than ever! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Smooth as richest country cream, the 
flowed-on surface of Levelcoat is a tri- 
umph of precision manufacture. Test 
it. Print with it. Let the smoother 
surface of Levelcoat give you smooth- 
er, truer press impressions ream. after . 
ream, run after run. 


Look at Levelcoat... 


for printability 


Printers and advertisers alike depend 
on the printability of Levelcoat for 
the smooth, trouble-free production of 
uniformly beautiful work. Let this out- 
standing Levelcoat quality produce 
finer results for you, too. Give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Multifect* and Rotofect*. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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PRESS @ 


Positive Sheet-by-Sheet 
Reloading Type Feeder 


Positive Sheet Control 
from Feeder to Guides 


Pre-Register Slow-Down Guides 
Unique Patented Front Guides 
Patented Pull Side Guide 
Positive Register Detectors 


Three Point Registering 
Mechanism 

Skeleton Feeding Cylinder 
Efficient Adequate 
Dampening Motion 
Accessible Sturdy 
Dampening Rollers 

E.B.CO Plated Water Rollers. 
Inker Driven from Main Drive 

Ink Fountain Holds Ample Supply 


: of Ink 


| Cylinders Balanced on Tapered 


Roller Bearings 


~ Patented Individually Sprung 


Grippers 


Four Form Rollers of Different 
Diameters 


Variable Accurate Ink Fountain 
Easily Cleaned 





. Full Sight Large Diameter 
‘Inking Rollers 

Patented Fast Action Plate 
Clamps 

Rapid Accurate Plate Cylinder . 
Adjustment 

Proper Blanket Tension Easily Applied 
Inbuilt Automatic Clear View Delivery 
Streamlined for Safety 


_ Scientific Color Finishes 


Easy to Clean Wear Resistant Enamels 


Correctly Designed Heavy Jig 
Bored Side Frames 


Rugged One Piece Welded Steel Base 


Accuracy in Gear Manufacturing 
Careful Inspection in Manufacturing 
Run-in and Tested at Factory 
Comparatively Easy to Learn to Operate 
“V" Belt Drive from 
Variable Speed Motor 
Well Guarded but Permits 
Access to Working Parts 


Reduced Maintenance — 


Standard Replacement Parts — 


Simplified Operating Press Controls 
























































Quick Accurate Paper Thickness Up to 6,000 I.P.H.—Plus Less Down-Time 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND Setting : err | 
FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- ‘d { 
PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. sional os NOTES AT ae ANKS wo the 
PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION firms in the industry, 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY ‘who pioneered. cog 
445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK || PROVED tw Ve Bco 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS On i Press. 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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nN EW. YY LIA i 4 
A broad selection of rich and appealing colors creates 


a new attractiveness in Detroit’s crush grain embossed 

cover-stock . . . colors that remain bright and fresh 
longer because Delkote is specially impregnated to resist soil and moisture. This new 
and colorful cover is a “natural” for hard-working literature that must withstand 
continual handling. It’s extra strong, extra tough and extra thick (14 pts.). 





; Ask your Delkote Distributor for the new Delkote 
Sample Book and see why Delkote’s combined elements of beauty and strength make 
it one of the most effective cover stocks available. Popular with thousands of other 
advertisers and printers, Delkote is also sure to be your choice for that new catalog 


or printed piece. 
i 
f 
t 
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lonotrons® pay off on both 
production and proving presses 


cay 


When briefs or other legal documents are ie, on-time deliv- 
ery is a must. There must be no delays due to static! That’s 
why a prominent New York printer specializing in legal work 
has put Ionotron Static Eliminators on his Miehles and his 














Vandercook proof press. 

Since the installations were made on the Miehles, there 
have been no delivery choke-ups or delays due to static. Piling 
is straight. The Vandercook must run from one proof up to 
three hundred or more proofs of a single form. After passing 
between the Ionotrons on the delivery end of this press, the 
proofs pile up in a neat, even stack — static-free. 

The Ionotron eliminates static in a simple, unique way. The 
















bar contains a self-activating source of continuous radiation. 
This radiation ionizes the air adjacent to the stock and “bleeds- 
off” static charges before they can cause trouble. It has no 








flame, no electric connection, and nothing touches the work. 
The active life of the Ionotron is far longer than that of any 
equipment in the shop. Installation is simple, and there is no 








maintenance except wiping the bar occasionally. 






For full information on static elimination in your shop, mail 






the coupon! 
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Dept. P-7, U. S. Radium Corp. 
535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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( ) Please send lonotron bulletin. 





pore 






( ) Attached are details of our static problem OM o...........ccccccccesc tbe cceessceessesceesseeeees 
ye (Type & press) 
aN o\ Title 




















Company 

Address 
\e 

City. XY Zone. State. 
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PRINTERS! 


New Tools For Building 
Your Gummed Label Business 











How to select the right Paper 
and Gumming for every job... 


How to handle Gummed Papers 
in your Pressroom ...... 


Here it is... complete . . . in the Dennison 
Gummed Paper Fact Finder . . . all the data 
you need to select, print and SELL Gummed 
Paper. This helpful information is compact, 
timely, practical. Just check your job against 
the easily read charts and you come up with 
the RIGHT answer that saves you time and 
money .. . the answer that builds customer 
satisfaction! The Fact Finder is an essential 


for your files . . . get your free copy now from Here is the handy Dennison Gummed Paper Fact 
your Paper Merchant. Finder . . . file folder size and format. . . put it to work! 


NEW SERIES OF PRACTICAL SPECIMEN SHEETS 


To help you sell more printed gummed labels we 
offer you a new series of Specimen Sheets full of 
— selling suggestions and helpful pressroom 
ints. It supplements the Dennison Gummed Paper 
Fact Finder. It is free to you... The first issue tells 
how to sell and handle GUM-PRINT. Get it from 
your Paper Merchant! 
= Comets weet Wes = 


ahem decien yours 
a en ee ta Tm 


Sass | NEWDENNISON GUMMED PAPER SAMPLE BOOK 


Gives you the complete range of Dennison Papers, 
white and colors, and added information on regular 
and special gummings and their correct usage for 
every job. You need it for your files . . . Ask your 
Paper Merchant! 


HOW TO GET THESE NEW DENNISON GUMMED PAPER SELLING TOOLS 
Just ask your Paper Merchant for any or all of the above... the FACT FINDER, the SPECIMEN SHEETS, the 
SAMPLE BOOK. If you want name and address of your nearest merchant handling the Dennison Line, write to: 


SOR AY PERC aR TE TA eR ISH 1S aeNeR 


GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


Dennioon Manufachning Se, 
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This Month’s 
Specimen Sheet of 
EASTERN’S 


ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 
shows 


an arrangement of 
Centaur Type 





r | VHIS month, Eastern Corporation is distributing to 


printers and buyers of printing a specimen sheet 


of Eastern’s Atlantic Antique Laid which shows an 
arrangement of Centaur Type. This specimen sheet 
was designed by Bruce Rogers... dean of American 


book designers and originator of the Centaur Type. 


Eastern’s Atlantic Antique Laid is a distinctive paper 


with crispness, crackle, and a definite quality feel that 
brings out the grace and beauty of fine type faces. 
Uniform in every respect, strong and durable, it en- 
sures smooth press-room performance . . . is ideal for 
outstanding letterheads, advertising leaflets, bro- 
chures, folders, and special printing jobs. 


If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s At- 
lantic Antique Laid, a request on your business letter- 
head will receive prompt attention from one of our 
Paper Merchants or our Advertising Department. 





EASTERN CORPORATION 


ae BANGOR, MAINE 
Makers of Atlantic Bond and other Fine (Business SipewD2 
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AMERICA HAS COME A LONG WAY IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS 


“There She Goes, Boys!” 


Ever since 1898, the year International Paper 
Company was established, paper has been the 
herald and servant of progress. 

International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


People took buggy rides for miles to see those 
daredevils actually leave the earth in that new- 
fangled contraption. Patiently they waited, 
every second packed with drama, until that 
breath-taking shout, ‘‘She’s off the ground!’’ 
At a balloon ascension 50 years ago, even the 
spectators were up in the air! 

Today passengers fly from coast to coast as 
matter-of-factly as Grandpa jogged to town. 
Air travel has grown from a stunt to a neces- 
sity. A development in which paper has played 
no small part. For example: 

Take blueprints and specifications; tickets 
and timetables and flight reports; maps and 
travel folders ; weather maps; and the periodi- 
cals reporting in aviation. Every one is a paper 
product—tailor-made to do its special job! 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 
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you can 
depend on 
Johnson Inks 
for we believe 
that fine quality 
outweighs all other 
considerations 


CHaARLE 
Sraru JOhngon — eawy 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 

















10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOLSO® * OOVIIHD * HYOA MIN 


+ ST. LOUIS + CLEVELAND + DETROIT « BALTIMORE « KANSAS CITY + PITTSBURGH » ATLANTA « DALLAS 





z= 
\\ 
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GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 - Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 
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with the 
KELLOGG 


Type O-Uhiler 


KEYBOARD* 


If you're looking for a way to make line-cast 
composing easier, less exacting and more ac- 
curate, the Kellogg Type-O-Writer Keyboard 
is made for you. It actually makes line-cast 
composing as easy as typewriting! 

The Type-O-Writer uses the standard wee 
writer key arrangement. It reduces the number 
of keys the operator must use from 90 to 44. 
At the same time, it allows him full use of both 
hands across the entire face of the keyboard 
... alphabet, figures and symbols, lower case, 
caps and small caps. The result is cleaner work, 
fewer slugs that have to be re-cast, less oper- 
ator fatigue. 

Write today for new bulletin just off the press. 
*Fully covered by U.S. Patents 


@HOW TYPE-O-WRITER WORKS 


Solenoid operated plungers in the Type-O-Writer 
Keyboard locate directly over composing machine 
keyboard. A single key on the Type-O- Writer operates 
three keys on the composing machine — lower case, 
cap or small cap. You shift for caps just as on a type- 
writer. Colored lights indicate what is being set. 

Type-O-Writer is simply installed with only a screw 
driver. It may be move hom machine to machine as 
easily as moving a typewriter from desk to desk. 

@ See the Kellogg Type-O-Writer on display at the 62nd 


National Convention of the Printing Industry of America, 
inc., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago Ill., October 20-23. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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No. 466 
Troyan§ 


“Super Flat’ 
GUMMED PAPER 


for Superior Results 


A gummed paper is required to 
preserve the attractiveness of high 
grade labels. This remarkable quality 
is reflected in Trojan No. 466—a 
highly coated sheet which lends itself 
admirably for multi-color process, 
embossing, metallic ink printing or 
lithography. Beautiful results can be 
secured with halftones. Typical of all 
Trojan grades, it lies perfectly flat and 
has an ideal surface for spirit or 
overprint varnishing. With AAA Dex- . 
trine Gumming. For Strong Gumming [ 





ask for Trojan No. 566. Available for 2 
immediate delivery. y 


For free samples of 
Trojan No. 466 “Super 
Flat,’ write today 

or order 





from your distributor. 


ati © 
 Philadelphio ° 























HAMMER COSTS DOWN! 


A UNIVERSAL PAPER JOGGER 
installed in your shop will do the job. 
Cuts out the time-consuming task of 
hand jogging large sheets. Saves up 
to 50% of time spent in cutting oper- 
ations. Equipped with either elevator 
or table feed. Proven superiority. 
Backed by SOUTHWORTH’S guar- 
antee of quality. 


Graphic Arts Division 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, ME. 





Mfr’s: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 


Punches, Round Cornering Machines, 
Humidifiers, Special Equipment 


Fifty Years of Service to the Graphic Arts 





Cradition 


Behind every ink that 
leaves the S & V plant, 
stands more than fifty 
years of traditions ... 
traditions of high stand- 
ards and superlative 
craftsmanship in pre- 
paring the inks for the 
presses of America. 
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Sinclair and “Valentin Cs. 


maim OFFICE AMD FACTORY 611 WEST 129th STREET NEW YORK 27.6.7 
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~PERFECTION 


FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


STAYS FLAT 


(And that means it’s Flat the Year Round) 





Perfect printability by either offset or letterpress. 
65 different stock items to meet almost any specifications 


10 Whites—18 Colors 





Dextrine, Strong and special Gumming 





Can be printed on gummed side, too 














Sold to Commercial Printers, only through 
reliable Fine Paper Merchants. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 23 + PENNSYLVANIA 














The Taylor Registerscope 


GIVES DIRECT VISION 


enabling the operator, in normal working position, to look down 
on the imposing stone area where he is working, with a clear, 
accurate and unobstructed view of any part of the imposing surface, 
a space approximately 18” x 25”, seeing displayed at full size at 
type high an image of all the registering detail shown on the copy 
sheet spread face down on the glass plate at top of Registerscope. 
It is this image that shows the operator where to locate every 
element of the form before it goes to press. 


While the use of the Taylor Registerscope is applicable to all 
problems of registering flatbed letterpress forms, it is especially 
valuable in plants doing color, folding box and specialty printing 
as it 


SAVES THE TIME THAT COSTS MOST 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 
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New Era Combines Printing with Finishing 


One New Era Multi-Process Press meets any job 
requirement, because it is built in sectional units 
with provision for various finishing attachments. 


It can be assembled for single or multi-color print- 
ing of tickets, tags, labels, checks, book ‘match 
covers, unit sets and other office forms. Each unit 
prints a single color from small forms; type, 
electros, plastic or rubber plates. No curved plates 
are needed. 


In the same manner, separate units are assembled 


at the delivery end of the press to perform varied 
finishing operations such as .perforating, punch- 
ing, slitting, scoring, die-cutting, numbering and 
reinforcing. 


Good distribution and uniform impression is 
another outstanding feature. All press units are 
easily moved sidewise or lengthwise of web for 
quick, accurate register. 


Write for Bulletin 11. It gives full details on the 
standardized and interchangeable units for adapt- 





THIS MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


ing the New Era Multi- 
Process Press to your shop 
requirements. 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES 
AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 





PROBLEMS 
SOLVED HERE! 


Join many of the nation’s finest lithographers 
and printers who have turned to Triangle Ink. . . 
and Triangle Service... and found them unbeatable 
for sheer results. 

You'll find the working characteristics of our 
inks, as well as their quality, a big aid to better 
printing production. Add to this our well known 
cooperative and experienced service, and discover, 
as so many already have... that it pays to do 
business with Triangle. 

Get in touch with us today. 


} | 1 Ink and Color Co.. Ine. 
Lh 


OS East 45th Street, New York 17. N.Y 








72” Doyle Super- 

4 Power Infrared 

Meri Sheet Dryer in use 

Sa on Cottrell Rotary 
y Letterpress. 


DOYLE Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers 


easily installed on any press 


Close quarters and other working limitations present 
no difficult problems when you consider the installa- 
tion of Doyle Sheet Dryers. Also as illustrated above, 
the use of Doyle Sheet Dryers requires no alterations 
in existing press equipment. 


Doyle Sheet Dryers are made in lengths up to 72 
inches, and are widely used on presses of all types, 
flat bed and rotary, letterpress, offset and gravure. 
When slow drying slows up press production fre- 
quently they enable presses to be run at normal speeds. 


Write for complete bulletin, mentioning type of press 
equipment you now have. We shall be glad to include 
photo sheets illustrating similar installations. 


—The J. E. Doyle Company— 


1220 WEST 6TH ST. ° CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Handy Box No. 17—Assorted Stars—6 to 36 Point 
ACTUAL SIZE 


HANDY BOXES 


Baltotype originated and is constantly improving 


euddbuddwudakbadaucaduie: 


















these valuable composing room time savers. 


Consisting of ornaments, piece borders, initials, figures, 


emblems and decorative spots, they are a real help 


to your compositors. 


Your dealer can supply you or write direct to 


Baltimore Type — Baltimore 2, Md. 
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in stainless steel liners... 





it’s precision that counts! 


That’s why LINSCO LINERS enjoy unsurpassed popularity. 
That's why we spare no effort or quality raw materials to pro- 
duce and deliver a superb product. 

LINSCO LINERS are manufactured from only the finest stain- 
less steel . . . ground to an accuracy to insure dependable 
precision. 

(A-B) Ground with a slight taper from right to left to allow for 
warping of cap, reducing the possibility of “hair-lines’”’. 
(C-D) Accurately ground to .875 ... standard height 
PRICES: Regular UA—Linotype and Intertype......... $1.60 
REN KsccGW sdb be cee ebhssee oe Soueee se 






































LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
337-341 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


CANAL 6-0916, 0917 
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When you want it... 
Where you want it 








PARABOLIC HEATERS for ink drying on all types of presses, 
offer you a choice of gas or electric models in all sizes and heating 
capacities either automatic or manual operation. 

The PARABOLIC HEATER is designed to handle the most difficult 
drying problems. Fast, uniform drying . . . economy . . . dependable 
performance . . . and sturdy construction for long life are some 
of the advantages PARABOLIC HEATERS bring to your plant. 
Discover also its merit as a sheet conditioner over feeder pile. 


Find out all the advantages of PARABOLIC HEATERS! 


Write today for complete data. 


74-32 JAMAICA AVENUE, WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


















Save Time 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 
Printing with 
O) Job 


Press Locks 

















Now that summer vacations are over and everyone is 
buckling down to work again, it is time to consider 
ways to save time and money and to improve the 
quality of your work. M&W Job Press Locks can help 
you do all three. A small investment would mean a 
lifetime of lock-up service. 


ALL SIZES—PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Morgans & Wilcox ws. «0 


Dept. |, Middletown, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The NEW Model *‘‘D’”’ 
EXTENSION DELIVERY 


AN OUTSTANDING 
SUCCESS 


from Coast to Coast 


The EXTENSION DELIVERY with the 
proven ‘Ten Points of Superiority’ 
For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
379 West Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 





YOUR PRINTING PRESS 
IS NOT COMPLETE 


Unless you have a 


ROBERTS 


DIRECT DRIVE 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


N°? 54321 (Gothic) 
N? 12345  cromam 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY can now be made on 5 and 6 wheel 
Numbering Machines, either in forward or backward action. 


The low cost of these essential numbering units will quickly 
be repaid by the added work that can be handled on your 
press. 


NEW PRICES 
$17.50 


If you haven’t already re- 
ceived ROBERTS NEW COM- 
PREHENSIVE CATALOG, we 
suggest you write in for it 
today. 


TRADE-IN your old machine, regardless of make and receive 
a 10% allowance on a new one. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN §&, N. Y. 

















SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


3 to 4 Times Faster! 


Reduce handling of all types of paper—from 
onionskin to heavy board—by eliminating slow, 
laborious hand pounding and riffling.. 

They'll save you money and time—write for 
illustrated folder. 


SYNTRON Cco., 575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





RICHARDS’ ELECTROMATIC 


DOES 
EVERYTHING! > 
; DELUXE 


© 3 Motors MACHINE 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. RicHarps Co. “rr 
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‘HUMAN ELEMENT’ 





ELIMINATES THE 


=) PENNIES 


FOR PAPER CUTTING 


DOLLARS IN SALES 


gE J gee if 
Electric-Eye cut register f 
control. Maximum produc- M INES 
tion at tnd cost. 











3JHL SALVNIWI13 






‘HUMAN ELEMENT’ 






Se Se 8 BS 


The Accepted Standard 








-LNIW313° NYWNH. 


@ ELIMINATES THE 


st 


FOR NUMBERING 


Since 1885 Wetter has had the typo- 
graphic numbering machine to be 
relied on for profits. Wetter was 
better when it was first in the 

field with the self-contained 
plunger —even better today with 
its seven exclusive construction 
features. 


Weller 


NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
Atlantic Ave. & Logan $t.,B'klyn 8,N.Y.. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
































SHEET CUTTER 


Printing and lithogra 
papers cut accurately to * 
length, counted and ; 

stacked in neat, even op Tee 


— 


HUMAN ELEMENT’ 
FHL SASLVNIWI19 
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sLNIW313  NVYWNH, 


ELIMINATES THE 


















ELIMINATES THE ‘HUMAN ELEMENT’ 

























CUT COST ON 
GATHERING 
S22 || ROSBACK 
e 
weeveRsAl. e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
JOGGER 
TILT-A-TYPE Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Available Now Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
° Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
JOGS SHEETS Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 
5x8 TO 19x24 
Write for prices, etc. F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 











Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
322 SO. FOURTH STREET © MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


SPIN "PAPER DRILL fatto 

































and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 





See your dealer 


ELECTRIC oo CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 


BENCH MODEL Noes The Automatic Mailer 


Clean Sharp holes thru IMM e Cu 
: ik ts and attaches addressed labels to 
full inch of paper. Table EDIATE any publication automatically. 


size 12’x 18” | “See ~—sCEELLIVERY 















e@ New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


ia s$ Co WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


niiettitd | eae: gate: CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


noma a 1415 West Altgeld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 
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THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—No..3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

2—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewers. 

1—No. 8 Smyth Book Sewer 

1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 
1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 
2—Hand Job Backers. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 
1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and ringer. 
1—Murphy Sealing Machine. 

1—Latham Stitcher 7%” capacity. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher 5e’’ Capacity. 
3—Hand Roller Backer, 


1—4-Head, 4-Station Christensen Gang 
Stitcher, AC motor. 


COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, capacity 1/4”. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morri: Book Stitct 34, 12" and 212" capacities. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
128 No. Clinton St. e STate 2-1670 @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 








Cut Costs ... Increase Profits! 


RUBBER PLATE MACHINE 


At last printers can make their own ~ 
cubber plates for one-fifth the cost 
of buying electros or rubber plates 
from trade makers! 

DICO is priced so low — only 
$485, f.0.b. Los Angeles — that 
it is practical and profitable for 
nearly any print shop. Make your 
own rubber plates in a few min- 
utes and take advantage of all the 
time-saving, cost-cutting advan- 
tages! Anyone in the shop can 
operate it! DICO makes rubber 
stamps, too! 


HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS! 
Drop us a card and we will send 
you free illustrated booklet about 
DICO. Here’s your chance to 
learn how you can increase your 
profits! 
Distributors or agents wanted— 

e have had h of i 
from all over the United States, 
many of them possibly from your 
own vicinity. 





O. C. HANEY COMPANY 


1206 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 15, California 























THE 
FRANKLIN 


OFFSET 
CATALOG 


is the perfect companion to your own cost 
system. The new Franklin Offset Catalog gives 
you an accurate, profitable method of valuing 
your lithograph orders before the jobs are pro- 
duced. Simplify the figuring of quotations with 
this easy-to-use offset guide. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
60-DAY FREE 
TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 143 Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


IP-3 














Write today for 
your free copy of 
Los Angeles Type 
and Rule Co.’s new 
specimen price list 
that shows over 
200 different type 
faces—many of 
them exclusive de- 


PRECISION CAST 
signs available 


only at L.A. Type. 


— Rivoli, 18 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 
1234567890 abedefghijklmnop 
$.23;2!"& 


Lower Case Complete Font 
12-pt. No. 828 -$4, 48a-$3.00 $7.00 
14-pt. No. 828 - 4, A2a- 3.35 7.95 
18-pt. No. 828 - 4, 26a- 3.70 7.95 


Three Sizes, $20.00 


L-A-TYPE 


AND RULE COMPANY 











qrstuvwxyZ 





























All type is cast 
from hard, found- 
ry metal fo rigid 
specifications and 
correct alignment. 
Order today from 
the West's largest 


type foundry. 225 EAST PICO BLVD. e LOS ANGELES 15 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HeH 
Dry Spray Way 


@ No Liquids Used! 


@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 







e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY — not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner — much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 
units— both letterpress and offset. Quickly 
pays for itself. 













@ Write for complete information today — 
mention size and kind of press. 


HaH PRODUCTS 


1930 So. State St. Chicago 16, Ill. 



































INKMASTER 


(VULCANIZED OIL) 


For smooth, rapid ink 
distribution. 









ROLLERS 


Positively will not melt at any press 
speeds. Machine ground surface as- 
sures concentricity. Not affected by 
bearing heat or humidity. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 8, Illinois « Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


























© Show. your customers what time-sa 
Je skten all sales manuals and literature. 

today. Ci ples of all | ; 

Lime 6. J. AIGNER COMPANY » 503 : s. Jefferson fee 
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ERNEST R. GAULEY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
j. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and sig- 
nificant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three 
years, $10.00. Single $5 8o.%P $0.40; none free. Foreign: One ae. 
$10.00; three years, $ Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two 
years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. Make checks or money orders 
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tion. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and 
remittances may ~ sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, 
Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Canada. 

When subscriptions expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 

R. H. Williams, 728 Argyle Ave., Ff ogo 19, Quebec, Canada 
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John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P .O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. 6. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

















ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 


















FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
N KS In Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Get Varnishes and Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. | 


Dryers, too, from 
35 York St., Brooklyn, WN. Y., 215 $. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 



























AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE © ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue Long Island City, New York 











Let us send you PADBIND PADDING 


COMPOUND — TRIAL QT.- ONLY $1.50 
D Bl - =~ cold padding glue made. Always 


mann guaranteed or money back. 








BURRAGE GLUE 












BURRAGE GLUE CO., DEPT.I-15 VANDEWATER ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 









STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heati 1 Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 





let press run until an. Sheets 534x912 inches. $1.25 a dozen, pospaid. 
Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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THE INLAND 


—— tassified Buyers Guide 


BOOKS 


e@ TRICKS OF THE PRINTING TRADE $1.00. 

Will save time and money in the job shop. 
How to make money by advertising $1.00. Will 
wake up the non-advertiser. Both for $1.50. 
Send cash, check or P.O. W. H. RICHARDS, 
Box 291, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


BOOKBINDERS 


ENGDAHL 


BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone MONROE 6-6062 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


e A CHICAGO PRINTING SALES OFFICE 

for you. For more than twenty years we have 
been selling several hundred thousand dollars 
worth of printing annually, most Catalogues, 
Advertising Printing and Publications, to well 
known, regular customers in Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Because of increased vol- 
ume we are looking for a permanent connection 
with one or two capable, sizeable printers over- 
night from Chicago, or in Chicago. This is a real 
opportunity for a responsible printer to per- 
manently enter the Chicago market without cost 
or hazard, through an old established organiza- 
tion with .a thorough knowledge of the terri- 
tory and an understanding of printing. We 
maintain sales, service and purchasing offices, 
are well rated and financially strong. We will 
handle sales, service and carry the account, 
enabling you to concentrate on production. We 
are seriously interested in a permanent con- 
nection with a reliable, capable printer. Write 
Box S-1237 ¢/e The Inland Printer. 


on 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY FOR SALE (Continued) 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 
 ~arraaed Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 18, 
Mo. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED >é™tW[TrrV_ ]_éttdddttdhd2s=: 


@ WE’RE in the market for two 2-color 
presses. Must be either 5-0 or 6-0. Publica- | EWS PAPER 


tion Dept., Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. 
Desplaines, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


BEN SHULMAN 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y 
BRyant 9-1133 





\\\\\\\ 


FORM TIES 


JIFFY FORM TIE 


A WINNER... I! 
ANY LANGUAGE! 





ANNI Q 
A 





New “10-Second” Form-Tying Method FOR SALE 

Catching on Throughout This ——— is — _——— se 

2 ope rom plant where it can be inspec 

; _ Civilized Wor Id running for the next 30 days. 
Orders, inquiries from India, England, France, 3—No. 2 Miehle Presses, size 35x50 
Norway, Canada, South America, Mexico, with cross automatic feeder 
Cuba, others. Why? Cuts tie-up time to one 1—No. 2 Miehle Press, size 35x50 with 
fifth! Fits any size form! Saves $150 per extension pile delivery 
man per year! Put this revolutionary compe- 1—No. 2 Kelly Press, serial No. 01224, 
tition beater to work in your shop. Send us with reloading pile feeder 
a $34 “1-man order” today. (100 Jiffy Form 1—Miehle Horizontal, serial No. 970, 
Ties, $30; Speed Rack, $4). Postpaid in with straight line delivery 
U.S.A. 2—14" x 22” Chandler and Price 
: Automatic Platen Presses 
JIFFY TIE MFG. CO. 1—12” x 18” Chandler & Price Rice 


1419 N.W. 8th Ti , Miami, Fla. Automatic Press 
sence aaemaeiaaiaes 1—20” x 30”, -22” x 32” Thomson 


Cutter and Creaser 
Attractively priced—all equipment must 
be removed in less than sixty days. For 
FOR SALE particulars communicate with 

















e@ FIRMS, industrialists and financiers wish- 

ing to participate in the flotation of a mod- 
ern and up-to-date Printing Process concern in 
India, please communicate with Famous Cine 
Litho Works, 40 B, Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, 
Bombay 11, India. 





CALENDERS AND CALENDER PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6510 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37, 
ILLINOIS. 





@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay method. 
Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. Apply on com- 
pany letterhead for free instruction books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226 Columbia Ave. 

















Philadelphia, Pa. 





Northern Machine Works 
hall & Jefferson Streets 


FOR SALE Mars 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. (Fremont 7-5100) 


1 WEBENDORFER OFFSET PRESS 


Serial 2094—22 x 29 e FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 
Practically new and in excellent condition. rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 


RUDISILL & COMPANY Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 
109 West Chestnut Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Continued on next page) 


LTTE DUNE ALL DIETS SS AT TES RE SY III IES MS. 
62” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 


27 x 41 MILLER FOUR TRACK, TWO-COLOR PRESS 

56’. MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT 

46” No. 3 MIEHLE HAND FED and 22 x 34 MIEHLE HAND FED PRESSES 
29 x 41 #4/4R MIEHLE HAND FED PRESSES 

2—No. 2 KELLY PRESSES 

MILLER SIMPLEX 20 x 26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 

12 x 18 RICE AUTO. UNIT, guaranteed as new, 30% off list. 
SEYBOLD 50” 10Z and 48” AUTO. CLAMP CUTTERS 

2 SHERIDAN 3 KNIFE CONTINUOUS BOOK TRIMMERS 
CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER and ROSBACK GANG STITCHER 
LATHAM MODEL 1 MONITOR 34” STITCHER 

CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC FOLDERS, MODEL B AND MODEL W 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. RANDOLPH STREET ANdover 3-4633 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
a 
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GUMMED PAPER 
runs through the press with the greatest of ence 

















The brown-Bridge Mills, Ine, Troy, Ohio 


SAN FRANCISCO 
420 Market St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
389 Fifth Ave. 608 S$. Dearborn 4053 Lindell Blvd. 2416 First St. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 
C. Wilson Wood, Inc. 
2203 Packard Bidg. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
C. Wilson Wood, Inc. 
705 Garrett Bldg. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 












WHEN YOU SELL.... 


Your ENTIRE PLANT, 
NEWSPAPER PLANT or 
a SINGLE UNIT... 


Consider 
CRAFTSMEN’S 


Reputation in the 
Industry for... 


* FAIRNESS 
* SATISFACTION 


* FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


Consider Yourself... 
Call, write or wire 


CRAFTSMEN 
MACHINERY COMPANY 
587 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


The Nation’s Clearing House for 
Printing Machinery 























Miehle Verticals—V45—V36 

Model 289 Baum Folder 

Cleveland “O” Folder 

New 44” & 50” Power Paper Cutters 
Kluges—10 x 15—12 x 18 

Kelly “B” Press—Rebuilt 

New 28” Rosback Rotary Perf. 
Miehle Late Type 41” x 54” Offset 
Model “C” Kelly 171/. x 22 

Bracket Stripper. 


TOM P K | N S Phone - Wire 


Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 8, Mich., TA-5-8003 








(Continued on next page) 








McADAMS NEW HIGH SPEED PERFORATING ASSEMBLY 
SAVES MANY HAND OPERATIONS 


McAdams perforating assembly is new and is composed of seven 
units precision adjusted so as to operate at high speed and by 
variable, remote control. 

Two rotary perforators are placed at right angles and fed by 
McAdams pneumatic feeder. Sheets are turned by the new Mc- 
Adams electronic turn table. Every sheet is perforated in perfect 
register. 

McAdams electronic inserter can be preset to insert any number 
of non-perforated sheets. The completed set is delivered into the 
jogger box and the entire assembly stops automatically for 3 to 
10 seconds, permitting removal of set and insertion by hand of 
covers or carbon. 


Writer for Bulletin 1-205 


JOHN 'McADAMS 6& SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broodmeyer, President 


NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET — e 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


“REDUCE COST OF CHECK BOOK MAKING” 





AT ONE FEEDING-PERFORATES 
BOTH WAYS OF SHEET AND INSERTS 






1-McAdams Feeder 
2-Rotary Perforator 
oe ~  3=McAdams Turn Table 6-Electronic Control 





cats 


4-Rotary Perforator 
5-McAdams Inserter 


iweb 





7-McAdams Delivery Jogger 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 








for sale... 


Miller Two-Color, 4 track 

Miller Simplex 20 x 26 

Style C Kelly, 17% x 22% 

Style B Kelly, Special, 17 x 22 

12 x 18 Craftsman Kluge 

10 x 15 Kluge Unit 

No. 48 Miehle with Swingback feeder 
and Extension delivery 

No. 43 Babcock Optimus with Dexter 
Pile Feeder 

Model B Cleveland with Continuous 
Feeder 

8614” Diamond power cutter 

36”, 44” Sheridan New Model cutters 

44” Dexter cutter with autoclamp 

Model 26, 42 pica Linotype 

Model 5, 8, 14 Linotypes 

Two Ludlows 

115 fonts of mats, late faces 

Mono Giant Caster 

Mono Material Maker 

Model 25 Vandercook Proof press 

Model 317 Vandercook power proof press 


This represents just a few items 
of our extensive inventory. Com- 
plete list on request. 


Payne & Craig Corp. 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BE-3-1791 











MONOTYPE PLANTS 
1 Monotype Composing Ma- 
chine with Display Type 
Attachment, Lead and Rule 
Attachment and Automatic 
Cutter. Gas heat, complete 
with Composition Mats, 
Composition Molds, 90 em 
Keyboard. 


1 Monotype Type & Rule 
Caster for Display Type and 
Lead and Rules. Has auto. 
Cutter. Gas heat. Display 
Mats, Display Molds, Rule 
Molds, and Rule Matrices. 


Also a complete plant. 


OMPKINS PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 


WAbash 2-4725 








722 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








@ FOR SALE—MIKRO PULVERIZER. Like 

new used only a few times #IF Mikro Pul- 
verizer with ground and polished interior, mul- 
tiple deflector liner in bronze, steam jacketed 
cover mounted on standard welded base and 
stand with guarded belt drive 5 H. P. 3450 
RPM, 230 Volt D.C. current, Star Electric Com- 
pany standard motor. Price $800.00 f.o.b. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Write Box S-1238. 





@ 30 YEAR OLD WEEKLY SERVING pros- 
perous rural communities surrounding large 

population center Pacific Northwest. Great po- 

tential for growth. $10,000 handles. Inauiries 

—— Write Box S-1236 c/o The Inland 
rinter. 





@ FOR SALE: Two 41x52 Premier Cylinder 
Presses Serial Nos. 10195 and 10254. Hand 
Fed Jobber Delivery. These presses are in ex- 
cellent condition; can be seen in operation. 
For further information call or write Wm. G. 
Johnston Company, Pittsburgh 12, Pas 


(Continued on next page) 





“CENTER STAGE, 
MR. PRINTER!” 


Center stage, Mr. Printer— 
you're a main character in Rising Consumer ads! 


You share the spotlight with Rising Intralace— 
a quality paper—a versatile paper! 
Specify Rising Intralace on particular jobs and 
together you’ve got a hit performance! 


nexpensive 


gravure 
letterpres® 


ial sized 
V Sealy Sraing 


ce for 


The above advertisement 
appears in a long list of 
executive, advertising, 
and sales promotion 
magazines. 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 











Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Contied) =” 





Final Clearance 
BLAKELY 
LIQUIDATION 


1 Miehle Model 5/0 Special 

1 Miehle 46 Unit press 

2 Seybold Cutters 50” and 64” 
Both late style 10 Z models 

1 Linotype Model 25 No. 37486 

3 Intertypes 

1 B Cleveland folder with Cleve- 
land continuous feeder 

1 Dexter Model 394 folder, 25x38 
to 52x74” auto. feed 

1 Monotype Dept. 2 casters, molds, 
mats, keyboard and all acces- 
sories 

5 Monotype steel sorts cabinets 

All A. C. 60 Cycle Motors with 

Above Machinery 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS Inc. 


New and Precision Rebuilt 
Printing Machinery 
220 S. JEFFERSON, CHICAGO 6 











FOR SALE 

@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New mod- 
el National book sewing machines; also re- 

built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 

ae _— Co., 720 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
ino’ 





@ FOR SALE: 2 H.P. rebuilt guaranteed vari- 

able speed 1800/450 R.P.M. printing press 
motors. G. E. and Kimble, 110/220 volt single 
phase with controls. Half new price. Also some 
1 H. P. 1200 R.P.M., G. E. 3 phase variable 
speed 220 volts. R. B. Weiler, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 





e@ FOR SALE: 1 Hand-Fed Model “B” Cleve- 

land folder complete with 32 page attach- 
ment and A.C. variable speed motor. Good run- 
ning condition. Can see machine operating. 
Contact Trinity Bookbinding Company, 6 South 
37th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





GAUGE PINS 





Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














HELP WANTED 


@ INSTRUCTORS—lIn all phases of the graphic 
arts. Middle West. Jobs will appeal to those 
experienced trade men who want to teach but 
have been discouraged because of low pay, short 
work year or lack of enough college credits. 
Write fully, all letters answered and kept 
strictly confidential. Box G-1224 c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


@ CRITIC OF REPRODUCTION: To organize 

a program of quality control in large print- 
ing and paper processing company. An unusual 
opportunity for a man who can develop beyond 
his present scope. Include complete details of 
training and experience in reply. Box E-1221 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 





e THOMPSON TYPE CASTER Operator 

Wanted. An excellent opportunity for a 
man that thoroughly understands operation of 
Thompson for quality and production, to take 
charge; can either work on a good salary, or 
invest and share in profits. Four Thompsons, 
other equipment. May consider selling or leas- 
ing to right party, with contract for production 
to us. Could be moved. Successful mid-west 
concern. State age, references, experience in 
confidence, in first letter. No novices or advance- 
seekers wanted. Write Box S-1242 c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 





@ COMPOSITION ROOM FOREMAN: Pro- 

gressive Southern plant, open shop, desires 
an understudy to train under present foreman 
to take over department as soon as possible. 
Must have thorough knowledge of all phases 
of composition including lock-up, mark-up, 
typography. Must be able to handle, manage, 
and get along well with people. State full qual- 
ifications and other information in first letter. 
Write Box S-1246, c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





e@ HELP WANTED: BINDERY FOREMAN, 

fully experienced, to manage bindery consist- 
ing of 50” Seybold Cutter, Christensen Gane 
Stitcher, Model O Cleveland Folder, Misc. small 
equipment, and personnel consisting of 3 bind- 
ery men and 12 girls. This job is in an Ohio 
offset plant printing color advertising folders, 
booklets, posters, etc. Write Box S-1245 c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





@ BINDERY FOREMAN by old established 

Southern Concern doing high quality record 
books, limited editions, annuals, law and com- 
mercial work. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter, stating age, experience, qualifications, ref- 
erences, salary and availability. Twenty em- 
ployed in bindery. Inquiries will be treated 
confidential. Address Box S-1239 c/o The Inland 
2 sara 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
llinois. 





@ WANTED: COMBINATION MONOTYPE 

man in city 100 miles north of Chicago. 
Permanent job, 40 hours a week, good pay, 
with paid vacations, holidays and insurance, 
2 keyboards, 1 composition caster, 1 Giant Cas- 
ter and 1 slug and rule machine. Write or wire 
W. E. Pire, Daily News Publishing Co., Beloit, 
Wisc. 





@ PRINTING ESTIMATOR—Experienced in 

figuring time element on composition, letter 
and Offset presses. Salary $400.00 monthly. Old 
established plant in Pacific Northwest. Give 
full particulars and experience. Address S-1241 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 





@ WANTED: Experienced bookbinder and fin- 

isher (Gold Stamper) with old established 
Texas firm. Good working conditions and pay. 
Must be thoroughly experienced. Employing 
Printers Ass’n., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


OFFSET PRINTING 


OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE. 

Any form from your image; 1000 $4.95: 
2000 $7.00 ; 3000 $9.85 ; 4000 $12.30, etc., (16 Ib. 
No. 2 Sulphite) f.o.b. Dayton, Ohio. Cash in 
advance or C.O.D. orders only. Write for com- 
plete samples and price list. CITY PRINTERS, 
INC., 759 Troy Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


PLASTIC RULE 





PLASTIC RULE 


25” sive, 18 to 72 pt. and wider. Long Wearing 
— Light Weight — Easy to Cut — ‘4 ey Sold 
by Leading Printers’ Supply Dealers. 7 2.* Ti-PI 
Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City 6 


PRINTER’S APRONS 


(ARCS ee NESS 
f wn PRINTERS’ APRONS 

N NO LAUNDRY BILLS WITH MIRACLE PLASTIC 

~ cle. BLACE Efrat dd 










PRINTERS APRON al, protec 
and yet can be cleaned with Mvone, 
tloth ‘and Kasoline or wate 
Plastic whi ch Is 
my 
wt 





Bleck, aiticacte 
nd 





24x26. 
canvas Pak 10 Has "tine wauge pocke 
errors «= Asa D. Scott Industries 
1028 E. 63rd St. e Chicago 37 

















ff sOBBERS WANTED 
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ROLLERS 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 
EXTRA DURABILITY 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ EXECUTIVE PRODUCTION MANAGER of 

the Stars and Stripes, tired of Germany, 
available December. Ex-composing room fore- 
man, 35, married. South preferred. Write Box 
G-1226 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT — large combination 

plant. Wants to make a change. Well versed 
in all departments, single, two and five color 
letterpresses. Gravure and offset presses. Pub- 
lications, labels and commercial work. Best of 
reference as to ability, production records, also 
in handling personnel. Prefer New York or 
Northern location. Write Box S-1248 c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





@ SITUATION WANTED—Estimator, Offset 

and Letterpress, or something in production. 
Fully experienced in all phases. Midwest loca- 
tion preferred. Capable of administrative spot. 
Write Box B-1199, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





MOTOR CONTROL & EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, III. 





@ CONSULTING CHEMIST, PH.D. Thorough 
knowledge of printing and lithographic inks 
and their application to printing problems. 
Everett F. Carman, 155 Highland Avenue, 
Montclair, N. J.—Tel. Montclair 2-5613. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) WIRE 

@ oo — my wea Wire. Over 
eighty-five years of wire drawing experience. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. (Continued) Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

@ MANAGER or PRODUCTION MANAGER— dealers everywhere. 

Letterpress and Offset with some experience 
in direct mail. Middleaged but progressive. Ex- 
cellent labor relations and customer contact. 
Available on reasonable notice. Box S-1244 c/o 
The Inland Printer. 

















TYPE FOUNDERS SH OWING 


PRISMAA_|| in | N 


24 Pt.6A S615 SOPHGA....:......$7.95 
Cast from best-quality hard foundry metal. 
Instock for immediate delivery. 

ACME TYPE FOUNDRY : 
633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Ill. " - 
) —” 1. TOUGH 


e THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 . me 2. SOIL RESISTANT 
East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Producers ‘ ? “a 3. WATER REPELLENT 


of fine type faces. F ( a, 
' ma Hx 4. EYE APPEALING 
@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive or CATALOGS, MANUALS, 
faces; send for circular. Northwest Type PHOTOS INSTRUCTION rs 
Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. pnosoeas. oto ga » 
and PORTFOLIOS 


@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal for 
i i Kroydon Cover is distributed by leadi: 
<< STOCK CUTS renege goer 


Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





























FOR FALL AND THE HOLIDAYS 
TYPEMETER 
Request PB-6 from Cobb Shinn now. This 


ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER | | ;2%fw poe soe ¢ 1; lat bea Toure 
A simple, easy-to-use copyfitting system for day Season, that is easy to use and eco- ' 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 namical: 


picas. Five dollars a copy postpaid. Book 
Department. Request PB-6 Today. It is FREE. 


The Inland Printer ° i COBB SHINN 


For further information write 
graphic Service, S$ d D , Ss. W., ’ 3 
Canton 6, Ohio 721 Union St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 






































Faster...More Accurate Copy-fitting 
wate. Hae A New Edition of Thompson’s 


HABERULE (2uat COPY-CASTER Mechanism of the Linotype 


tT VISUAL COPY-CASTER is nothing less Revised and INDEXED 
than a working tool which can and will 
save you time and money again and again. The old reliable—including all the new 


In daily use everywhere by thousands of ; : 
ares ggent ek om machines, plus an index. Over 500 text 
printers, publishers, agencies, schools, 


universities, etc., the Haberule is elim- references to causes, effects and adjust- 
inating much of the worry and financial ments, Find the cause and cure quickly. 
loss of type-setting jobs that go wrong. No waste time trying to find the trouble 
THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., and the right adjustment. A new chap- 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 ter on Definitions of Mechanical Terms 
; that will give you confidence to carry 

on expertly and efficiently. Written in 
a GET THIS! a nontechnical terms—you do not have to 
Over 200 layouts to be a mechanic to follow its directions. 
Keeps your machines, one or 100, in top 

follow or adapt : production. A 248 page workman that 

in this practical ; will get the job done quick and right. 

new book = - An absolute must for beginners—a 

necessity for the experienced. Semiflex- 

none sane Let terheads ible fabrikoid cover, fits your pocket, 
152 pages, 10x8, fully illustrated, opens flat 5 $5.00 from 
Here is a wealth of layout ideas—complete arrangements you can 


follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- THE INLAND PRINTER 


a Lara pete ideas, ioe 7 — me can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly first aid for anyone who wants 

to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order BOOK. DEPARTMENT 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 
THE INLAND PRINTER - CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 
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OKDTAHOMA MILITARY ACADEMY 








Above: Four-color cover of Oklahoma Military 
Academy View Book produced by Mid-West Printing 


Produced with the hel 'e) of Company, Advertising -Catalog Division, Tulsa, Okla. 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan 


No hand had we in producing the Oklahoma Military Academy, with its fine, upstanding 
young men. We are, however, proud of the part CROMWELL Special Prepared TYMPAN 
has played in the production of this beautiful four-color View Book. The hard, uniform 
surface, calipered uniformity and high tensile strength of Cromwell Tympan never varies. 
That’s why Mid-West Printing Company, and printers all over the world rely upon it im- 
plicitly for the production of fine printed pieces. Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is, 
as always, unconditionally guaranteed. Try it before you buy it. . . write a FREE working 
sample, giving size and make of press. 


as always 


vnont, {(€Q) THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


guaranteed ANS 4801-39 South Whipple Street © Chicago 32, Illinois 
Also manufacturers of CROMWELL Printer’s Hand Soap 





Will this copy 


be ex pensive to set? 


“Copy calling for quadding can be set FASTER 
than straight matter in our shop because we 
don’t have to keyboard white space. Our 
Intertypes are equipped with quadders.”” 


QUADDING and CENTERING eliminates lost mo- 
tion—when Intertype Quadders do the work. 
There’s no fumbling with mats...no need to 
transfer quads and spacebands. Whether the line 
is long or short, text or display, with or without 
spacebands...the operator merely sets a little 
knob. Lines are automatically quadded left, cen- 
tered, or quadded right by a simple, dependable 
mechanism...without disturbing normal func- 
tioning of the machine. 


How “white space composition” can be pro- 
duced economically in your composing 
room is described in the booklet “Intertype 
Automatic Quadding and Centering.” Ask 
for your free copy today. 


Intertype 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 








